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Maria Meneghini Callas 





For the nineteenth consecutive year 


TEXACO 
PRESENTS 

THE 
METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 
BROADCASTS 


Every Saturday afternoon through April 11, millions 
of opera lovers throughout the United States and 
Canada will be enjoying the best in opera direct from 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. 


The colorful commentary of Milton Cross interprets 


the pageantry and on-stage action. 


The intermission features include: Opera News on the 
Air with Boris Goldovsky, Norman Dello Joio and 
other personalities discussing operatic subjects; Texaco 
Opera Quiz, with well-known music authorities answer- 
ing questions sent in by listeners. Edward Downes is 
quizmaster. Address your questions to: Texaco Opera 
Quiz, The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. When there is a third intermission, 
Texaco’s Roving Opera Reporter, Clifton Fadiman, 


conducts interviews on subjects of musical interest. 


Over the clear, powerful 
coast-to-coast 


CBS RADIO NETWORK om 


(WCBS IN NEW YORK CITY) TEXAS 
COMPANY 





PERA 


RCA Victor brings you the finest in opera-on-records. Superb casts, superior 


sound! These full-length performances come complete with librettos. 


DONIZETTI 
LUCIA 
DI LAMMERMOOR 


PETERS 
PEERCE 
TOZZI 


K 


j Stoo Opera F 
& Chorus Leinsdorf, Conductor 
Peters, Peerce, Maero, Tozzi. Leinsdorf. 


2 records. Recorded in Rome, with Rome 
Opera House Orchestra and Chorus. 


ARTURO 
TOSCANINI 


conducts 
PUCCINI'S 
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uh 5 (complete) 


ALBANESE - PEERCE 
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Albanese, McKnight, Peerce, Cehanovsky, 
Valentino, Baccaloni, Moscona. Toscanini, 
NBC Symphony. 2 records. 


Puccini 


TOSCA 


Milanov 
Bjoerling 

Warren 
~“~ 


Rome Opera House 
Orchestra and Chorus 
Erich Leinsdorf, 


Conductor 


Milanov, Bjoerling, Warren. Leinsdorf. 2 
records. Recorded in Rome, w::h Rome 
Opera House Orchestra and Chorus. 
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CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
Tebaldi, Bjoerling, Bastianini, | 
Corsi, Dani. 
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Tebaldi, Bjoerling, Bastianini. Erede. Side 
4: Bjoerling arias. 2 records. Recorded in 
the Teatro Communale, Florence, Italy. 


ravi 


puccin 
MADAMA 


Moffo, Valletti, Elias, Cesari. Leinsdorf. 3 
records. Recorded in Rome, with Rome 
Opera House Orchestra and Chorus. 


RCA Victor Metropolitan 
Opera Kecording 


SAMUEL BARBER 
Vanessa 


LIBRETTO BY 
GIAN-CARLO 
MENOTTI P 
STEBER+ GEDD ke 
ELIAS + TOZZI @— 
RESNIK 
DIMITRI 
MI TROPOULOS 
fore], lel tlouge) - | 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


PULITZER PRIZE 
OPERA 


Pulitzer Prize Opera. Steber, Gedda, Elias, 
Tozzi, Resnik. Mitropoulos. Side 6: scenes 
from great operas. 3 records: 


*ALSO AVAILABLE ON NEW LIVING STEREO RECORDS. 


The world’s greatest artists are on 


@ RCA VICTOR 


CA 
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The most distinguished 
pyete) acme) 


the year 


BOOK*' FIND CLUB 


SELECTIONS WHICH 
DESERVE A PLACE 


IN EVERY HOME 


THE MOST OF S. J. PERELMAN. 
Thirty years apd over 650 pages of 
Pereiman’s finest and funniest 
writing. 
Pub. at $5.95. Member's Price $3.95 
BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. Al- 
dous Huxley revaluates his “Brave 
New World” in light of the forces 
which threaten us today. 
1.8. Archibald MacLeish’s brilliant 
verse drama based on the myth of 
Job. Combined Publisher's Price 
$6.50. Member's Price 

(for both books) $4.50 
THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY. Economist 
J. K. Galbraith’s provocative chal- 
lenge to our conventional thinking 
on economics 
Pub. at $5.00. Member's Price $3.50 
IRRATIONAL MAN. William Barrett's 
iMuminating history of existential 
thought from Piato to Sartre. 
Pub. at $5.00. Member's Price $3.50 
AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. Max 
Lerner’'s monumental study of life 
and thought in the United States 
today. 
Pub. at $10.00. Member's Price $4.95 
A DEATH IN THE FAMILY. James 
Agee’s Pulitzer prize novel of a 
closely-knit family 
Pub. at $3.95. Member's Price $2.75 
THE LOOM OF HISTORY. A brilliant 
new work of history by H. J. Muller, 
famed author of “The Uses of the 
Past.” 
Pub. at $7.50. Member's Price $4.75 
ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. The 
most famous courtroom addresses 
of Clarence Darrow 
Pub. at $6.50. Member's Price $3.95 
THE WILLIAM SAROYAN READER. Es- 
Says, thirty stories, a play and much 
more of the best of Saroyan. 
Pub. at $5.95. Member's Price $3.95 


1 Choose any & for only ‘3” 


with membership 


“Here are some of the outstand- 
ing selections offered to mem- 
bers of The Book Find Club during 
recent months. These are books which 
have excited the interest of intelli- 
gent people everywhere. They are 
representative of the books which 
have earned The Book Find Club the 
reputation for “The Best in Fiction 
and Non-fiction.” 

We would like to introduce you to 
the benefits of membership with your 
choice of any 3 of the provocative 
books shown here for only $3.95 (re- 
tail value of up to $24.00) as a trial 
membership in the club. From the 
more than 100 titles to be offered 
during the next twelve months you 
will have the opportunity to choose 
volumes in every area of interest . . . 
and you need purchase only five addi- 
tional books. . . all at the special low 
membership prices. 


We urge you to examine 
these benefits of membership: 


SAVINGS of up to 50% on the books you 
buy as a Book Find Club Member. Each 
purchase gives you a Bonus Book Credit 
towards an outstanding volume sent to you 
Free with each fourth selection . . . adding 
up to even greater savings. 


CONVENIENCE of having the books you 
want to read when you want to read them, 
soon after they are reviewed and when they 
are centers of discussion. 


SELECTIONS chosen from the very best that 
is published, and described to you in the 
interesting and informative Book Find Club 
News, sent wthout charge each month. The 
News also describes the many other books 
available to members, and contains a con- 
venient card which you may return to the 
club should you choose to substitute an- 
other title for the monthly selection or to 
receive nothing at all. 


CANCELLATION of membership at any 
time after the purchase of your fifth book. 
You will, of course receive your first Free 
Bonus Book after the purchase of your 
fourth book. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, ¢/e Theetre Arts Magazine, 205 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36, N. 


Please enroll me as a mem- 1 
ber and send me for only $3.95 
(plus postage and handling ), 
the 3 books I have indicated. | 
am to receive free the monthly 
Book Find News. I agree to 
purchase at least 5 additional 
books during my first year of 
membership and I am to receive 
a Free Bonus Book for each 
four purchases. I may cancel 
my membership at any time 
after accepting five selections. 


NAME 


STREET 


City 


. £&# & @ FF 4 FF 


Note: Sove the cost of postage and handling of your 
introductory offer by enclosing check or money order. 


pleose print 


ZONE... STATE 


n Conoda: Address 
Toronto 2, Canada 


TA-2-59 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Gourses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 


A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
‘JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
‘DAVID PRESSMAN 
‘JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 


Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 


264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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MARIA CALLAS 


ON ANGEL RECORDS 


“The secret of Callas’s great interpretations, like the secret of every 
other great operatic singer, lies in an ideal relationship not only 
between technical means and a text, but also between a human 
being and a particular character outlined by a genius.” 


Teodoro Celli—The Saturday Review 


Bellini 

! Puritani- Aibum 3802 C/L 

La Sonnambuila- Album 3568-5s /L 
Norma: Album 3517 C/L 

(Norma Highlights: 35379) 


Verdi 

Aida - Album 3525 C/L 

il Trovatore-Album 3554-5s /L 

La Forza del Destino- Aibum 3531 C/L 
(La Forza de! Destino Highlights: 35432) 
Rigoletto - Aibum 3537-5s /L 

(Rigoletto Highlights: 35518) 

The Masked Bail- Album 3557 C/L 


Rossini 
li Turco in Italia- Album 3535-5s /L 
The Barber of Seville - Album 3559 C/L 


Puccini 

La Boheme - Album 3560 B/L 

Madame Butterfly - Album 3523 C/L 
Tosca - Album 3508 B/L 
Turandot - Album 3571 C/L 

Callas Portrays Puccini Heroines 35195 


Donizetti 
Lucia di Lammermoor - Album 3503 B /L 
(Lucia Highlights: 35382) 


Leoncavallo 

| Pagliacci - Aibum 3527-3s /L 

(Combined with Cavalleria in Album 3528 C/L) +* 
(Pagliacci Highlights: 35345) : 


Mascagni 

Cavalleria Rusticana- Album 3509-3s /L 
(Combined with / Pagliacci in Album 3528 C| 
(Cavalleria Highlights: 35345) 


Collections 
Callas at La Scala 35304 
Callas: Coloratura—Lyric 35233 


ANGE 


“Aristocrats of High Fidelity” ] 





“ONE OF THE GREATEST OF OPERATIC RECORDINGS”’ 


(Saturday Review) 
THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 
EVERYONE REQUIRING 
PERTINENT DATA RELAT- 
ING TO ENTERTAINMENT 
AND ALLIED FIELDS. 
Stage—Screen * Radio & 
TV ¢ Publishing * Agents 
—Producers * Night Clubs 
* Restaurants ¢ Hotels « 
Theatres « Advertising * 


$2.50 ete. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc., 681 Sth Ave., N.Y. 22 


NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 





BORIS CHRISTOFF sings BORIS GODOUNOV 


the complete opera in a deluxe package (four 12” records with libretto) 


BORIS CHRISTOFF re-creates the role which brought him fame as “the modern-day 
Chaliapin”...and to which he brought new glory. “His portrayal of Czar Boris 
is without doubt the best in our generation” (N.Y. Times). 

“Only a singer endowed with exceptional dramatic gifts can project the full mean- 
ing of Moussorgsky’s ideas. In our generation, two men have been equipped with 
these qualities—Chaliapin and Christoff” (Saturday Review). 


Christoff sings the roles of Boris, Pimen, and Varlaam; others 
in the cast include Nicolai Gedda, Kim Borg, Eugenia Za- 
reska, Lydia Romanova, André Bielecki. Recorded at Théatre 
des Champs Elysées, Paris, with Issay Dobrowen cenducting 
Orchestre National dé la Radiodiffusion Francaise and 
Choeurs Russes de Paris. 


Baie e0b0 Cobbler 
to the 


American 





4 record album, handsomely packaged, with line-by-line 
libretto in Russian and English. GOR 7164 


Other powerful operatic performances by Christoff 


DON CARLO (Verdi) 


Antonietta Stella, Elena Nicolai, Mario 
Filippeschi, Tito Gobbi, and Christoff as 
Filippo II (one of his favorite roles). 
Recorded with the Rome Opera House 
Orchestra and Chorus, Gabriele Santini, 
Conductor. 

3 record album, with line-by-line libretto 
in Italian and English. GCR 7165 


FREE: latest 24-page catalog of Capitol classics 


ing opera ’ 


SIMON BOCCANEGRA (Verdi) 

Boris Christoff as Fiesco, Tito Gobbi as 
Simon, and Victoria de los Angeles, Gui- 
seppe Campora. Recorded in the Rome 
Opera House with Gabriele Santini con- 
ducting the Orchestra and Chorus. 

3 record album, with line-by-line libretto 
in Italian and English. GCR 7126 


includ- 


ecorded in Europe and America. Write to: 


Capitol Records, Dept. TA3, Hollywood 28, Calif 
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$7.50; 24 issues, 


1879. Vol. XLITI, No. 3, 


provocative perfume ! 


iber’s risk. All subscriptions must 


rates: 12 issues, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


The Cover 


Maria Meneghini Callas, who has made much of the major oper- 
atic news during the current season, both on stage and off, was 
photographed expressly for THEATRE ARTS by Jerry Tiffany. 
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The Play 


25 Boris Godunov by Modest Mussorgsky English text by John 
Gutman 


can Convention. Subscri 
le in U.S. funds. Currency sent 


the Pan-Ameri 
All mail to 205 W. 45th St., 
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Opera Features 


An Editorial 

Metropolitan Malaise by Emily Coleman 

*‘Wozzeck’ in the Wings by Jay S. Harrison 

Home of the Hunter by Francis Robinson 

Luchino Visconti: Composers’ Director by Curtis G. Pepper 
Caruso, Go Home! by Irving Kolodin 

Chicago: Orbit Routine—with Flares by Claudia Cassidy 
New York’s Own Volksoper by Hans W. Heinsheimer 
Farrell and San Francisco by Alfred Frankenstein 

Callas and Dallas by John Rosenfield 

Boston: Home-Grown, Short Supply by Cyrus Durgin 
Paris Loved Her in December 
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On Broadway 


9 Whoop-Up 

9 Third Best Sport 

10 Shakespeare’s ‘Ages of Man’ 

67 A Party With Betty Comden and Adolph Green 
68 Old Vic Company 
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4 Calendar 

44 Theatre, USA by Leota Diesel 
74 Offstage 

81 Books 


eet, Saint Charles, Ill. 
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BLICATIONS, Inc 


THIS MONTH'S CONTRIBUTORS 


Emily Coleman, editorial consultant for this issue, and music 
and dance critic of Newsweek and Theatre Arts. 

Claudia Cassidy, music and drama critic of the Chicago Tribune 

Cyrus Durgin, music and drama editor of the Boston Globe. 

Alfred Frankenstein, music critic of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Jay S. Harrison, music editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Hans W. Heinsheimer, director of publications for G. Schirmer, 
Inc., music publishers, and author of two books and many articles 
on his experiences in the world of music. 

Irving Kolodin, music editor and associate editor of The Satur- 
day Review, and author of a number of books on music, including 
a history of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Curtis G. Pepper, chief of the Rome bureau of Newsweek. 

Francis Robinson, assistant manager of the Metropolitan Opera. 

John Rosenfield, amusements critic of the Dallas Morning News. 
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“Pure Art of the Theatre!” 


—Atkinson, N.Y. Times 


CLAIRE BLOOM ROD STEIGER 
OSCAR HOMOLKA © AKIM TAMIROFF 


+ PETER GLENVULE’S PRODUCTION 


‘RASHOMON. 


A new play by FAY and MICHAEL KANIN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


PRICES: (Tax Inci.). Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: 
Orch. $6.90; —_. $5.75, 4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00. 
Fri. and Sat. s.: Orch. $7.50; Balc $6.90, 
5.75, 4.80, 4.20 rt Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. 
$4.80; Bale. $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE 


45 St. W. of B'way. Cir. 6-4636 


“Drama On A Big Scale!” 
HELEN ERIC 
HAYES PORTMAN 
KIM BETTY 


STANLEY FIELD ..... 
Eegene ONL 
A TOUCH had THE POET 

OLD CLURMAN 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED — Eves.: $7.50, 


5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 2.90. Mots. Wed. & Sat; 
$4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. Tox inci 


ELEN HAYES THEA, 210 W. 46 Si. + Ci 6.6388 


The Town's Number One Comedy Hit’ 


—WALTER WINCHELL 
FREDERICK a THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANT. present 


CORNELIA OTIS 


RITCHARD - SKINNER 
& 


CHARLIE 
RUGGLES 
WALTER 


A Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Directed by MR. RITCHARD 


LONGACRE Theatre, 220 W. 48 St. Cir. 6-5639 
Eves. at 8:40. Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:40 


“A WALLOPING HIT!” 


— ASTON, World Telegram & Sun 


A The New Musical 


tien 
A, DRUM 
“SONG 


ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B’y. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Calendar EX) of the Theatre Arts 


BROADWAY 


As we went to press, there was another of the 
familiar booking jams. At least nine productions 
were scheduled to arrive, but had no theatres. 
The situation will ease, no doubt, but it may 
cause some delayed openings. That's show busi- 
ness. Of the successful productions comfortably 
housed, the following were scheduled to con- 
tinue : 

The Disenchanted, a play by Budd Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit, dramatized from Schulberg’s 
novel of the same title, whose chief characters 
are based in part on F. Scott Fitzgerald and his 
wife. The cast includes Jason Robards, Jr., 
Rosemary Harris, George Grizzard and Jason 
Robards, Sr. (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.). 

The Cold Wind and the Warm, S. N. Behr- 
man’s dramatization of the stories of his boy- 
hood, which originally appeared in magazine and 
book form. Harold Clurman directed the cast 
including Maureen Stapleton, Eli Wallach and 
Timmy Everett (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein IH] and 
Joseph Fields, lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein and 
direction by Gene Kelly. The cast includes 
Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall and Pat Suzuki 
St. James, 246 W. 44th St.) 

The Gazebo, a comedy mystery by Alec Coppel 
about a mystery writer who is called upon to 
put his crime theories into practice in trying 
to get rid of a blackmailer Walter Slezak and 
Jayne Meadows head the cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 
45th St.). 

Goldilocks, a musical comedy by Jean and 
Walter Kerr, Joan Ford and Leroy Anderson, 
dealing with the pioneer days of the movies. 
The principals are Don Ameche, Elaine Stritch 
= — Nype (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th 
t.) 

J.B., a verse drama by Archibald MacLeish 
about a modern-day Job. Elia Kazan directed a 
cast that includes Pat Hingle, Raymond Massey, 
See Plummer and Nan Martin (ANTA, 

245 W. 52nd St.) 

Make a Million, a farce comedy by Norman 
Barasch and Carroll Moore about the events 
surrounding a television quiz program. Sam 
Levene is starred (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.). 


“BRILLIANT MUSICAL!” 


WEST SIDE STORY 


toon ty ARTHUR LAURENTS 
wore by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Lyries by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
CAROL LAWRENCE LARRY KERT MURIEL BENTLEY 
Entire Production Directed and Choreographed by 


JEROME ROBBINS 





The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens whose principal characters are a college 
professor (C ashes Boyer), his wife and colleague 
(Claudette Colbert) and an uninhibited girl 
Julie Newmar) who wants to have a_ child 
by the professor (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.) 

Once More, with Feeling, a comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz about a temperamental symphony con- 
ductor whose matrimonial affairs affect his ca- 
reer. With a h Cotten, Arlene Francis and 
Joseph Buloff (National, 208 W. 4ist St.). 

The Pleasure of His ‘Compan y, a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Ot Skinner deal- 
ing with the events that occur when an inter- 
national playboy returns home to attend his 
daughters’ wedding, after twenty years spent 
abroad. Miss Skinner and Cyril Ritchard (who 
amen head the cast (Longacre, 220 W. 48th 
St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) that ran almost two years in London, 
with Robert Dhéry and members of the original 
company (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). 

Rashomon, a dramatization by Fay and Mi- 
chael Kanin of the Ryunosuke Akutagawa short 
stories that also served as the basis of the prize- 
winning Japanese film. Peter Glenville directed 
the cast headed by Claire Bloom, Rod Steiger, 
Akim Tamiroff and Oscar Homolka (Music Box, 
239 W. 45th St.). 

Requiem for a Nun, a dramatization by Wil- 
liam Faulkner of his novel, which was produced 
in London in the fall of 1957 with Ruth Ford 
and Zachary Scott. Tony Richardson, who di- 
rected the London offering, did the same for this 
am, and Miss Ford and Mr. Scott are 

ating their roles (Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

‘all Story, a new Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse work, adapted from Howard Nemerov’s 
novel The Homecoming Game, that centers 
around a basketball player on a ey inoue col- 
lege campus. Hans Conried, Marc Connelly and 
Marian Winters are prominent in the cast di- 
rected by Herman umlin (Belasco, 111 W 
44th St.). 

A Touch of the Poet, Eugene O'Neill's late 
drama that embodies the author’s familiar theme 
of man’s need to hold on to his dreams. In this 
case the man is an Irish innkeeper in a New 
England town who never forgets he once was an 
officer in the Duke of Wellington’s army. With 
Helen Hayes, Eric Portman, Kim Stante and 
Betty Field (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th 4.) 

The World of Suzie Wong, a drama b Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel about a 
Hong Kong prostitute and a Canadian artist. 
Directed by Joshua Logan, the production has 
France Nuyen and William Shatner in the lead- 
ing roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.). 


Holdovers from last season that are scheduled 
to continue include: 

Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’s prize- 
winning dramatization of Thomas Wolfe’s auto- 
biographical novel, with Miriam Hopkins, Ed 
Begley and Andrew Prine. 


“DEEPLY MOVING!”’ 


—Atkinson, Times 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 


SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO 


» DORE 


MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 
bunr 


GRACE ALBERTSON ieien SEFF 


Owectet y VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. aF Boxes Ae Mezz. $5.75, 4.60, 
3.45; Bac. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, yas, 2.90; fale $2.30. Tax Included 


CORT THEA. 138 W.48 St.,N.Y.C. 
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_ Sunrise at Cam lio by Dore Schary, about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24, 
with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry 
Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by 
Wiliam Gibson, with Dana Andrews as a lawyer 
from Nebraska and Anne Bancroft as a dancer 
from the Bronx (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway. Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s 
Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Fred- 
erick Loewe, and a cast headed by Edward Mul- 
hare and Pamela Charles (Mark Hellinger, 237 
W. 5ist St.) 

Bells Are Ringing, starring Judy Holliday as 
the employee of a telephone-answering service, 
now in its third year. Book and lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green, music by Jule 
Styne. Scheduled to close Mar. 7 and tour 
(Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

The Music Man, about a slippery salesman in 
the year 1912 who launches a children’s band in 
a small Iowan town, with Robert Preston, David 
Burns and Barbara Cook. Meredith Willson is 


7 


1 MUSICALS 
: we BEST 
oF ef peNTURY ian 


EDWARD PAMELA . 


MULHARE CHARLES 


N AMERICA'S G 


Y 
ST MUSICAL 


Ny Fair faoy 


RONALD RADD 


INA CNA 
‘ 


ALU UCNNT 


REG 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B’y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


To know all the answers read 


responsible for the music and lyrics, and, with 
Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the book (Majes- 
tic, 245 W. 44th St.). 

Jamaica, about a girl who wants to leave an 
island in the Caribbean for the island of Man- 
hattan, with Lena Horne and Ricardo Montal- 
ban. E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy wrote the 
book, and Harold Arlen the music (Imperial, 
249 W. 45th St.). 

West Side Story, about rival juvenile gangs in 
New York; book by Arthur Laurents, music 
by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Laurents 
and Stephen Sondheim, and direction and chore- 
ography by Jerome Robbins. Carol Lawrence and 
Larry Kert head the cast (Broadway, 1681 
Broadway). 


Recent scheduled openings included: 


Redhead, a musical, starring Gwen Verdon, 
with book by Dorothy and the late Herbert 
Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, music 
by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss Fields. The 
action takes place in 1908 and is concerned with 
the adventures of a ndon waxworks appren- 
tice. Bob Fosse directed and handled the choreog- 
raphy, and Richard Kiley has the male lead 
(46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.). 

The Rivalry, a dramatization by Norman Cor- 
win of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, which 
toured last season. With Richard Boone, Martin 
Gabel and Nancy Kely (Bijou, 209 W. 45th 


St.). 

The Legend of Lizzie, a dramatization by 
Reginald Lawrence of the story of Lizzie Borden, 
wtih Anne Meacham and Douglass Montgomery 
(54th Street Theatre, 152 W. 54th St.). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spiegelgass about a romance between a Japanese 
a and a middle-aged Jewish widow from 

rooklyn, produced by the Theatre Guild and 
Dore Schary. The cast, directed by Mr. Schary, 
includes Cedric Hardwicke and Gertrude Berg 
(Schubert, 225 W. 44th St.). 

God and Kate Murphy, a play by Kieran 
Tunney and > Synge, directed by Burgess 
Meredith. With Fay Compton, Mike Rellin and 
Larry Hagman. 

Say Darling, the comedy by Richard and 
Marian Bissell and Abe Burrows that recently 
closed on Broadway. With Jane Kean, Orson 
Bean and David Atkinson, through Mar. 8 (New 
York City Center, 131 W. 55th St.). 


OPENINGS 
Look After Lulu (Mar. 3)—Noel Coward's 
adaptation of a Feydeau farce, directed by Cyril 


OPERA NEWS 


the illustrated weekly magazine about opera and the people who make it. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD, INC., 654 Madison Ave., N.Y. 21 
Please enter my subscription to OPERA NEWS (24 issues). 


I enclose $5.00 (U.S. funds). 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
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ZONE ..... STATE. . 


“A Romantic Delight!’’ 


ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two fate Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


Eves. 8:30-—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.460, 3.00. Mots. 
Wed., Set. 200; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 
2 att, detes. Enclose self-addressed stomped env. 


BOOTH Theatre, 222 w. 45 S1.. N. Y. 36 





Cities Circle Duard 


BEST MUSICAL 1958 


MEREDITH WILLSON'Sh 
NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
Starring 


ROBERT PRESTON 


Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


PRICES: Eves. 8:30—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 
3.60, 3, 2.50. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 2:30— 
$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 3 olter 
nate dates. Enclose self-addressed stamped 


y envelope. MAJESTIC THEATRE 
W. 44 St., N. ¥. 36. Clrcie 6.0730 








More Brilliant 
Than A Diamond! 


Yes, KENYA GEMS are more daz- 
zling, more fiery than diamonds, 
and the look —— like dia- 
monds. our friends will think you 
are wearing the most glorious dia- 
mond they Leos ever seen. 


Superbly beautiful! Sparkling 
white! Truly a miracle of modern 
science! HOUSE BEAUTIFUL says, 
“Like a diamond and with more 
fiery sparkle.’’ ESQUIRE maga- 
zine says, ““Outdazzles the most daz- 
zling diamond.” 


LOW COST—AMAZINGLY LOW 
COST! Actually only a small frac- 
tion of the cost of a diamond. Very 
easy payments, if you wish—as lit- 
tle as $6 down. 

Smart, stylish men’s and ladies’ 
rings in 14K white or yellow gold, 
oan mounted with dazzling Kenya 
Gems of any carat size and style of 
cut you wish. Sparkling —~_ “ 
Gems in the marquise cut or the 
emerald cut or the brilliant round 
cut! 

Write For Free Booklet 

Send no money. Just write today 
for the FREE booklet that tells you 
all about these man-made, dazzling 
white gems, and shows you a wide 
selection of attractive rings. 


KENYA GEM CORPORATION 
Department 543, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





THE RECORD 
HUNTER 


507 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
STORE SPECIALIZING 
IN LPs OFFERS TO 


THEATRE ARTS 
READERS 


ai 


DISCOUNT 


off list price on 


ALL OPERA 
DRAMA & 
LITERARY RECORDS 


SINGLE LPs & ALBUM SETS 


—COMPLETE OPERA SETS 
& PLAYS 


—OPERA HIGHLIGHTS 
—POETRY & PROSE 


—OPERA ORCHESTRATIONS, 
ARIAS, OVERTURES, ETC. 


ON ALL LABELS 
RCA-VICTOR, ANGEL, 
CAPITOL, DECCA, EPIC, 
EMI, WESTMINSTER, 
COLUMBIA, MERCURY 
and ALL OTHERS 


except Rococo 


To take advantage of the 25% dis- 
count, customers must redeem this 
coupon at The Record Hunter. 


FREE sniprinc on orvers 
CONTAINING 4 or MORE RECORDS 


40c FLAT HANDLING CHARGE ON 
ORDERS OF | to 3 RECORDS 


Foreign, $2.00 up to 6 LPs—25c 
extra for each additional record. 


FREE CATALOGUES, BARGAIN 
LISTS & OPERA LIST 





Ritchard. With Roddy McDowell, Tammy 
Grimes and George Baker (Henry Miller’ s, 124 
W. 43rd St.). 

Juno (Mar. 5)—O’Casey’s Juno and the Pay- 
a set to music by Marc Blitzstein, who also 

ided the lyrics. Stein wrote the 

> tto. Miny ee «ag ae the 

oreography is Agnes ille stars 

are Shirley Booth and Melvyn Douglas (Winter 
Garden, 1634 Broadway). 

Kataki (second week in Mar. )—a play by 
Simon Wincelberg, originally done on television 
as The Sea Is Boiling Hot, that deals with an 
American soldier and his Japanese counterpart, 
stranded on a South Pacific island during the 
recent war. The two-character cast, directed by 
Alan Schneider, includes Sessue Hayakawa. 

A Raisin in the Sun (week of Mar. aay 
raine Hansberry’ s play about a Negro family 
Chicago and its aspirations. With Zane Poltier 
and Claudia McNeil (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th 


Bird of Youth (Mar. 10)—Tennessee 

latest work is set, as usual, in the 
Deep South, and deals with a film petnen, on the 
downgrade and a young man on the make. The 
cast, directed by Elia Kazan, includes Paul 
Newman, Geraldine Page and Sidney Blackmer 
i Sa 2) ). : 

i (Mar —A musical ver- 
sion of Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice with 
book and direction by Abe Burrows, and songs 
by Robert Goldman, Glenn Paxton and George 
Weiss. Hermione Gingold, Polly Bergen and 
Farley Granger have the leading roles (Alvin, 
250 W. 52nd St.). 

The Gay Felons (Mar. 23)—A comedy by 
Joseph Carole about the goings on in a Norm- 
andy jail that was taken over and run by its 
inmates. Directed by Shepard Traube, the cast 
includes Denise Darcel and George Tobias 

A Desert Incident (Mar. 24)—A play by. Pearl 
Buck about a triangle situation involving a 
young woman and two scientists, one of whom 
is her husband. 

Lovely Star, Good Night (week of Mar. 16)- 
A , > Sigmund Miller about life in subur- 
bia and a young married woman’s attempts to 
find romance. ith Glenda Farrell, nald 
Cook and Marjorie Steele. 


OFF BROADWAY 

Heading the list of productions scheduled to 
continue is y Opera, Marc Blitz- 
stein’s adaptation of the edie play by Kurt 
Weill and Bertolt Brecht, now in its fourth year 
(Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). ers 
are Héloise mee by Jomes Fi Fors Gate, 162 Second 
Ave.), ever Died by Barrie 
Stavis (es Hus, 351 E. 74th St.), Chekhov's 
Ivanov (Renata, 144 Bleecker St.), Hamlet of 
Stepney Green by Bernard Kops (Cricket, 162 
Second Ave.), x revivals of The Boy Friend by 
the New Princess Company, new in its second 
year (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.), Arthur 

iller’s The Crucible (Martinique, 32nd St. at 
Broadway), On the Town (Carnegie Hall Play- 
house, 57th St. and Seventh Ave.), and Fashion 
by Anna Cora Mowatt (Downtown, 85 E. 4th 


St. 

_ scheduled openings included: a revival 
of Arthur Miller’s adaptation of Ibsen’s An 
Enemy of the ~~ Actors Playhouse, 100 
Seventh Ave. S.); Golem, adapted by Ruth 
Rehrer Wolff (St. Mark’s Playhouse, 133 Second 
Ave.); The R " Gambit by Herman Gres- 
sieker (Sullivan Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.) ; 
a double bill of So hocles’ Electra and Terence 
Rattigan’s Harlequinade (Rita Allen Theatre, 
120 Madison Ave.); The Saintliness of Margery 
Kempe by John Walp (York, 64th St. and First 
Ave.) ; a revival of Arthur Laurents’ A Clearing 
in the Woods (Sheridan Square, Seventh Ave. 
and W. 4th St.); a double bill of Mistresses and 
Maidens by Meade Roberts and Giraudoux’ Song 
of Songs (Orpheum, Second Ave. and 8th St.) ; 
and Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem (Phoenix, 
189 Second Ave.) 


TRYOUTS 

(Particulars about a production are given 
only when a Broadway opening is not scheduled 
for this month.) 

A Desert Incident—New Haven, Mar. 5-7 
(Schubert); Philadelphia, two weeks beginning 
Mar. 9 (Walnut). 

Destry Rides Again—-A musical version of a 
novel by Max Brand that become a memorable 
film. Music by Harold Rome, book by Leonard 
Gershe, and direction and choreography by Mi- 
chael Kidd. With Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray 
and John Ireland. Philadelphia, Mar. 9-28 (Shu- 
bert); Boston, three weeks beginning Mar. 31 
(Shubert) 

First Impressions—Philadelphia, through Mar. 
7 (Forrest). 

The Gay Felons—Baltimore, Mar. 2-7 (Ford’s) ; 
i Mar. 9-21 (Locust). 

Good Will Ambassador—A political satire by 
the late Harry Farrar Tarvin. The action takes 
place in the Prime Minister’s residence in Lon- 
don and revolves around the host and the Presi- 
dent of the Irish Republic. Cyril Cusack and 
Martyn Green are in the cast. Atlantic City, 
Mar. 25-28. 

Lovely Star, Good Night—Boston, Mar. 2-14 
(Shubert) 


Costumes by 


On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bim MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


THEATRE INFORMATION 
BULLETIN 


Joan Mariowe Betty Blake 


Complete Coverage of Current 
and Advance Theatre Activity 


lf the theatre is your business you will find 
the Theatre Information Bulletin an indis- 
pensable weekly desk guide to the New 
York theatre scene, On Broadway and Off, 
as well as important cross-country produc- 
tions. 


For 15 years, our subscribers have in- 
cluded the leading critics and editors. 
television studios and movie companies, 
producers, agents, recording companies, 
beckers, actors, advertising agencies, fi- 
braries, designers, schools, and others in 
the theatrical world. 


By Subscription Only: $45.00 per year. 
seseecsn: Introductory Copy—S$!.00 ceecces 


Theatre Information Bulletin 
122 E. 42nd St., Dept. G. 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me introductory copy of the Theatre 
Information Bulletin. Enclosed find $1.00 


Name 
Address 


City Zone . State 
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A Raisin im the Sun—Chicago, through M 
7 (Blackstone). a 


TOURING A aig 
APPLETS Nas rx Growing Up with 


anya We ar. 12 ns Memoria! 
a eBPeD Abner, Mar. 7 (Gregory Gym- 


nasium). 
BELOIT (Wis.)—A Growing Up with Em- 
lyr Williams, Mar. pocloit Col ese), 
BERKELEY, (Cal. rk Growin with 
Emlyn Williams, Mar. 21 (Whee ‘ Audito- 
posin the Be of Calforets}. 


OST the Western World 
(Little Opera House 


BOWLING GREEN (O.)—A Boy Growing Up 
with Emiyn — Mar. 9 (Bowling Green 
State Universit 

CHARLOTTE, NG) Romanot and Juliet with 

z. 

CHICAGOThe Girls in 509 og Peggy Wood 
and Imogene Coca (Civic); The Warm Penin- 
_— with Julie Harris, Mar. 9-April 4 (Black- 


me). 

CINCINNATI—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs, Mar. 23-28 (Shubert). 

COLLEGE STATION (Tex. ie Abner, Mar. 
6 (White Coliseum). 

COLORADO SPRINGS—A Boy Growing Up 
with Emlyn Williams, Mar. 30 (Fine Arts 
Center). 

COLUMBUS—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs, Mar. 18-21 (Hartman). 

CORPUS CHRISTI (Tex.)—Li’l Abner, Mar. 
9 VERA Boy 

DENVER—A Growing Up with Emlyn Wil- 
liams a? 31 (Phipps Auditorium). 

DETROIT 


Fair ly creneh Mar. 21. 

(Riviera) ; the Da Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
through Mar. 7 (Shubert). 

FARGO (N. Dak.)—A Boy Growing Up with 

Emlyn Williams, Mar. 18 (Festival Hall, 


North Dakota Agricultural worse 

KALAMAZOO—A A Boy Growin with Emlyn 
Williams, Mar. 10 (Wenne Men State 
University). 

KANSAS CITY—Look Back in Anger, Mar. 9-10 
(Victoria). 

LONG BEACH (Cal. a ber Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, 20 (City College Audi- 
torium). 

a ELE Boy Growing Up with Em- 

yn Williams, Mar. 27-29 (Wilshire Ebell). 

MIAMI "BEACH—Dear Liar with Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne, Mar. 23-April 5 
(Cocoanut Grove). 

MILWAUKEE. The hs wr Peninsula with Julie 
Harris, through Mar. 7 (Pabst). 

MITsNEA APOLIS-A Boy Growing Up with Em- 
lyn Williams, Mar. 17 (Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium). 

NEW ORLEANS—Li’! Abner, Mar. 1-4 (Munici- 

pal ao). 

NORFO K—Romanoff and Juliet with Bert 
Lahr, hae. 6-7. 

PALM BEACH—Dear Liar with Katharine Cor- 
=. and Brian Aherne, Mar. 14-16 (Four 

rts) 

PHOENIX—Dear Liar with Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne, Mar. 2-9 (Sombrero). 

ROCHESTER—Romanoff and Juliet with Bert 
Lahr, Mar. 12-14; My Fair Lady, Mar. 23-31 
(Auditorium). 

SACRAMENTO—A Boy Growing Up with Em- 
lyn Williams, Mar. 26 (Alhambra). 

ST. LOUIS—Look Back in Anger, Mar. 2-7 
(American). 


SAN ANTONIO—Li’! Abner, Mar. 10 (Munici- 


pal). 

SAN FRANCISCO—A Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Mar. 22 (Curran). 

SCHENECTADY— Romanoff and 
Bert Lahr, Mar. 9. 

TOLEDO—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Mar. 16-17 (Paramount). 

TORONTO—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Mar. 9-14 (Royal Alexandra). 

TUCSON—Dear Liar with Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne, Moe. 10. 

UTICA—Romanoff and Juliet with Bert Lahr, 
Mar. 10-11. 

VANCOUVER (B.C.)—A Boy Growing Up with 

Emlyn Williams, Mar. 24 (Georgia Civic Audi- 
torium) 

VICTORIA (B.C.)—A Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Mar. 23 (Royal). 

WASHINGTON (D.C.)—Bells Are Ringing with 
udy Holilday, beginning Mar. 9 (National) 

WHITEWATER (Wis.)— Growing Up 
with Emlyn Williams, Mar. 15 (Whitewater 
College Auditorium). 


OTHER U, S. PRODUCTIONS 
(Listings for the May calendar must be re- 
ceived by Mar. 12.) 
ALABAMA 
a Th Theatre. The Potting 
Mar. 11, 12, 14. 
MOBILE foe Jefferson Players: Speaking of 
16-21. Mobile Theatre Guild: 
Heroine on Fire, Mar. 4-7. 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. Inherit the 
Wind, Mar. 12-21. 
CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD—Bakersfield Community Thea- 


uliet with 
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OFF-BROADWAY HITS 


“THEATRE AT ITS HIGHEST LEVEL” 


Atkinson, Times 


HELOISE 


by JAMES FORSYTH 
Juee, Weg., Thure. 6:40 $2.50 
Sat. Eve. =, 630,4'9:45 om. 


Son Bt stat 
Sun. Eve. 7:00 p.m. $2.90-$3.90 
MAIL ORDERS Now 

GIVE ALTERNATE DATES 


GATE THEATRE 
2nd Ave. at 10th St, * ORegon 4-8796 


“A PLAY TO SEE 
THOROUGHLY ENTERTAINING" 
Malcolm, New Yorker 


Hamlet 


Stepney Green 


A laugh-filled play with music about a pickled 
herring dealer and his rock-and-roll son 
CRICKET THEATRE 
2nd Ave. and l0th—OR 43960 


ALWAYS A 
SPARKLING 
PERFORMANCE 
FROM 


“Exhilarating, alive—a tonic experience in 
the theatre!" — ATKINSON, Times 


THE LIVING THEATRE 


presents 


MANY 
LOVES 


by William Carlos Williams 


| Eves: (Exc. Mon.) 8:40; Sat, 7:30, 10:30; Sun. 2.40, 8:40 
| 530 6th Avenue, at i4th Street . CH 3-4569 


“THE ‘MY FAIR LADY’ 
OF OFF-BROADWAY!” 


—Daily News 


SHE SHALL 
VE MUSIC 


Prices: Tues., Wed., Thurs., Evgs. at 8:30; Sun. 
at 3 & 8:30; $4.60, 3.90, 3.45, 2.30; Fri. at 
8:30, Sat. Evg. at 6:30 & 10:00; $5.75, 4.60, 3.90, 
345. (Tax Incl.) No Mon. Perfs. 
Phone Reservations call BRyant 9-363! 
4\ist Street Theatre 
125 West 4ist St., N.Y. 36 


Coro Jewelry has played an important role in the “lighting” 


of countless hits—both dramatic and musical. For it’s 


become a kind of tradition in the theatre and on 


TV to accessorize with jewelry from the world’s largest maker. 


There’s always a world of imaginative designs to choose 


from . . 


. necklaces, bracelets, pins, earrings . . . with 


the sparkle of rhinestones, the glow of pearls, the 


gleam of gold. Just call or write Coro Inc., 


47 West 34th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 





tre. The Time of Your Life, Mar. 13-14, 20-21 
BERKELEY~—Actors Ensemble, Theatre Reper- 
tory. The Winter’s Tale, Mar 
CLAREMONT—Pomona College. 
of the Shrew, Mar. 19-21. 

CORONADO — Coronado Community Theatre 
The Country Girl, Mar. 18-Apr. 11. : 

EL CERRITO—The Masquers. Suds in Your 
Eye, Mar. 20-21, 27-28, Apr. 3-4 

LOS ANGELES—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Waltz of the Toreadors, Mar 
12-14, 20-21 

MONTROSE-Little Rep Theatre. Come Back, 
Little Sheba, Mar. 12-14, 19-21, 26-28. 

PALO ALTO—Comedia: The Boy Friend, Mar 
6-8, 13-15, 20-22, 27-29. Palo Alto Commu- 
nity Theatre: The Flowering Peach, Mar 
12-14, 18-21 

SAN DIEGO—University of San Diego: The 
Betrayal, Mar. 22. n Diego Community 
Saag The Waltz of the Toreadors, through 


The Taming 


Ma 
SAN FRANCISCO Little Theatre, City Col- 
The Cherry Orchard, Mar. 6-7, 13-14, 
San Francisco State College: The House 
of Bernarda Alba, Mar. 5-7 ee ; 
wt JOSE—San Jose State College. The Sleep- 
ing Prince, Mar. 4-7 
SANTA BARBARA-—Alhecama Players. Separate 
Tables, Mar. 12-14, 20-21 
STANFORD~—Stanford Players 


Mar. 4-7 
COLORADO 

BOULDER— University of Colorado 
Story, Mar. 5-7 
CRIPPLE CREEK—Imperial Players 
Mar. 18-24 
DENVER—University of Denver 
bara, Mar. 5-7, 12 


CONNECTICUT 
MIDDLETOWN—'92 Theatre, Wesleyan 
versity. Lovers in Midstream, Mar. 18-21 
NEW HAVEN—Yale University. Twelfth Night, 
Mar. 18-21. 
STORRS—University- of Connecticut 
Night, Mar. 10-14 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON— Arena Stage: A Month in the 
Country, through Mar. 8. Georgetown Uni- 
versity: Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Mar 


13-14 
FLORIDA 


DELAND~-Stetson University. Easter, Mar. 1!1- 
14 


Uncle Vanya, 


Detective 
R.U.R., 
Major Bar- 


Twelfth 


CANADA’ S 


SPECTACULAR 
NEW THEATRE 


THE 72% HEART OF 
CANADIAN 
“SHOW BUSINESS”! 


eM 4 4 4 8 = 
AUDITORIUM 


pee) 10), paemmer-\. Tver. 


tg ae Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
ic, Mar. 10-15. 
LAKELAND , samen Little Theatre. Arsenic 
and Old Lace, Mar. 10-12. 
MIAMI BEACH—Pied Piper Playhouse. Lute 
Song, Mar. 20-28. 
GEORGIA 
APTA Georgia State College. Laura, Mar. 
ws. 


IDAHO 
MOSCOW—-University of Idaho. The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, Mar. 13-14. 
ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO-—Theatre First: The Lark, Mar. 6-8. 
Theatre Workshop, Chicago Teachers College : 
The Bonds of Interest, Mar. or 
ELGIN—The Mousetrap, 


Mar 
JACKSONVILLE -Ilinois ¢ ey Life of Man, 


Mar. 13-14 
INDIANA 
“-> Dery Players. Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
RIC MOND Richmond Civic Theatre: The 
of Anne Frank, Mar. 3-7. Earlham 
College: Antigone, Mar. 27-28. 
KANSAS 


Topeka Civic Theatre. Gigi, Mar. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Glen Players, State 
College. Wonderful Town, Mar. 18-21. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Northeastern University. 


TOPEKA 
4-H 


Teachers 


BOSTON 
Mar. 20-21. 

NORTHHAMPTON—Smith College 

ove, Mar. 11-14. 
MICHIGAN 

DETROIT—Wayne State University. Misalliance, 
Mar. 13-14, 19-21 

EAST LANSING ‘Michigan State University 
Julius Caesar, Mar. 4-7. 

MINNESOTA 

DULUTH—University of Minnesota. Misalli- 
ance, Mar. 5-7. 

MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota. The 
Tempest, Mar. 3-8. 

ST. PAUL College of Saint Catherine: The 
Last of the Leprechauns. Mar. 12-15. Macal- 
ester College: Hamlet, Mar. 5-7 

MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—George Williams Rivers, 

Guild. I Knock at the Door, Mar. 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA— University of Omaha. Guys and Dolls, 


Mar. 18-21. 
NEW JERSEY 
EAST ORANGE—Upsala College. Dr. Faustus, 
Mar. 12-14. 
ORADELL—Bergen County Playhouse. 
Mar. 5-7. 12-14, 19-21, 26-28 
NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE—University of New Mexico 
rk, Mar. 10-15 


NEW YORK 

BABYLON—Mohawk Players. The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, Mar. 2, 4. 

me — y Studio Theatre: A View from the 

dee, Mar. 414. University of 

The altz of the Toreadors, Mar. 12- 

GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College: A Doll’s 
Mar. 11-14. 

HEMPSTEAD —Hofstra College. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Mar. 13-14, 20-21 (eve- 
nings); John John—A Merry Tale and Abra- 

Isaac, Mar. 14, 21 (afternoons). 

POUGHKEEPSIE—Experimental Theatre. Vas- 
sar College. The Masque of Comus, Mar. 5-7 

STATEN LAND—Wagener College. The Dia- 
mond, Mar. 14-15 


Carousel, 


Love for 


F el 


Janus, 


THEATRICAL WIGS 


and finest handmade hairgoods 
with guaranteed first class work- 
manship and choice quality human 
hair to low prices. 


sales and rentals 


We have 40 years of experience in mak- 
ing quality wigs and hairgoods of every 
kind of Theatrical, Motion Picture and 
Television Productions. 


THEATRICAL WIGS, 6636 Hollywood 
Boulevard, HOLLYWOOD 28, California. 
Phone HOllywood 3-7960 





NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENVILLE—East Carolina College. 
and Gretel, Mar. 20, 23-24. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
GRAND FORKS—University of North Dakota. 
Desire Under the Elms, Mar. 18-21. 
JAMESTOWN ppanews College. The Boy 
Friend, Mar. 5-8. 
OHIO 
BOWLING GREEN—Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. The Streets of New York, Mar. 12-14. 
COLUMBUS—Ohio State University: Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Mar. 3-8. Columbus Community 
Theatre: The Desk Set, Mar. 5-7 
GRANVILLE—Denison Nichole: The Field 
God, Mar. 13-14, 16-17. 
LAKEWOOD—Lakewood Little Theatre. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Mar. 4-14. 
a FIELD—S ringheld Civic Theatre, The 
of Anne Frank, Mar. 5-7. 
TOLE }—Repertoire Little Theatre. 
the Wind, Mar. 12-21. 


YOUNGSTOWN Youngstown Players. Roberta, 
week ends, through = 2. 


OKLAHOMA 
ALVA—Northwestern State College. Show Boat, 
Mar. 11-13 
GOODWELL—Panhandle A “5° and Me- 
chanical College. Noah, Mar. 3-5. 


OREGON 

PORTLAND—Portland Civic Theatre; Blue 
Room, The Potting Shed, Mar. 3-28; Main- 
stage, The Diary of Anne Frank, Mar. 18- 

11. University of Portland: As the 
Shadow Speaks (ballet) and Fire in Middle 
Earth, Mar. 19-22. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

.-"-w Langhorne Players. See How 

Run, through Mar. 7. 

PITTSBU RGH—Catholic Theatre Guild: The 
Kingdom of God, Mar. 18-21, Pittsburgh 
Playhouse, Craft Ave. Playhouse, Mary Stuart, 
through Mar 21. Hamlet St. Playhouse, Blue 
Denim, through Mar. 7; Middle of the Night, 
Mar. 21-Apr. 11. 

WILKES- BARRE King’s College. Arsenic and 
Old Lace, Mar. 12-14. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORENCE—Florence Little Theatre Guild. 
The Women, Mar. 24-27. 
TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE—Carousel Theatre, University of 
Tennessee. Billy Budd, Mar. 5-7; The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, Mar. 18-26. 
TEXAS 
AUSTIN—University of The Chalk 
Garden, Mar. 18-21. 
FORT WORTH—Texas Christian University 
M Stuart, Mar. 13-14, 18-21. 
HUNTSVILLE—Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. She Stoops to Conger, Mar. 11-14. 
VICTORIA— Victoria Civic Theatre. The Des- 
Hours, beginning Mar. 25 


perate : 
WACO—Baylor Theatre. Lonely Is My Garden, 


Mar. 2-3, 5-7 
VIRGINIA 
Cc SARLOTT ESVILLE—University of Virginia 
Macheth, Mar. 12-14. 
FREDERIG KSBURG—Mary Washington Col- 
lege. The Tender Trap—Mar. 5-7. 
RICHMOND — Virginia) Museum Theatre 
R.U.R,. Mar. 18- =. 
WILLIAMSBURG 
Trio, Mar. 4-6. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington. Show- 
aon Theatre: Separate Tables, through Mar. 
The Diary of Anne Frank, beginning Mar 
id. Penthouse Theatre: Nude with Violin, 
through Mar. University Playhouse: Major 
Andre, through Mar. 


WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE—Fred Miller Theatre. The Last 
Days of a Young Man, Mar. 9-21. 


CANADA 
OTTAWA—-Ottawa Little Theatre. The Waltz 
of the Treadors, Mar. 16-21. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 

The Central Presbyterian Church of Roches- 
ter, New York, announces a contest for one-act 
plays on religious themes. All entries must be 
original and unproduced. The winning play- 
wright will receive a prize of $75 and production 
of his work during the 1960 Religious Arts 
Festival in Rochester. The contest closes March 
13, 1959. For further information-—and there 
isn’t much time—please write to: Religious Arts 
Festival, Drama Competition, Central Presby- 
terian Church, 50 Plymouth Ave., N., Rochester, 
New York 

The Wilmington Drama League of Wilming- 
ton Delaware, announces its third national play- 
writing contest for full-length works. The win- 
ning play will be produced by the League, and 
the author receives a royalty of $50 for the first 
performance and $25 for each performance 
thereafter, making a possible total of $150 to the 
writer. All manuscripts must be received by 
March 31, 1959. For further information, please 
write to: Nevin DeTurk, Playwriting Contest 
Chairman. Wilmington Drama League, P.O. Box 
504, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Hansel 


Inherit 


Texas. 


William and Mary Theatre. 
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Whoop-Up 


Among its distinctions, this musical comedy listed 
a score with the highest decibel count since Mr. 
Wonderful, a book that had even more brass than 
the formidable amount in the orchestra pit (quite a 
feat in a Feuer and Martin production), and per- 
formers who were certainly the most athletic and 
persevering lot to be found outside a six-day bicycle 
race. The production also elevated the jukebox to 
partnership with the high-powered pit band on sev- 
eral occasions, and carried the pioneering spirit even 
further by introducing rock ‘n’ roll into the proceed- 
ings. The artistic merit of all this is, we submit, 
highly debatable, if you value wit, charm, style and 
a certain amount of subtlety in your musicals. If, on 
the other hand, you set great store by speed and 
girls whose callipygian endowment is reasonably 
monumental, shows like Whoop-Up may be just the 
thing. 

After producing five consecutive and resounding 
hits in this category, the Messrs. Feuer and Martin 
branched out to become librettists in their newest 
venture. It was a perfectly understandable reaction, 
in one sense, but it was also debatable, in still an- 


WHOOP-UP—Ralph Young, as a rodeo participant, and Asia, 
one of the distractions in his life, were the performing pair 
for the musical comedy’s most popular number, the Act I 
ditty called “Love Eyes.” 
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other. In partnership with Dan Cushman, they 
dramatized Mr. Cushman’s novel (Stay Away, Joe) 
about life on an Indian reservation in Montana. No 
one in his right mind would accuse Whoop-Up of 
class-consciousness, but now and again there was 
a suggestion that the Indian is basically a pretty 
good Joe, alongside the average white man. We are 
willing to concede that the authors made a good 
case for the original tenants of this great country, 
though not, in all likelihood, in precisely the way 
they had in mind. The pretty ingénue of the piece 
was described as “three eighths Indian.” The ex- 
tremely broad humor of the book itself had much 
less claim to being Indian; it was strictly Broadway 
with a dash of Minsky for good measure. 


The music (by Moose Charlap, appropriately 
enough) was a good, standard commercial blend 
that could go equally well outside the theatre, in 
the happy hunting ground of the jukeboxes. Several 
of his part songs, with lyrics by Nerman Gimbel, 
were quite catchy, and let’s also concede that the 
score, like the book, was innocent of sentimentality. 
In that respect Whoop-Up was all of a piece. Onna 
White’s choreography expressed one thing — the 
emotion suggested by the show’s title—but it was 
vivid and dynamic, and the wonders of Jo Miel- 
ziner’s scenery included a life-size representation of 
a Greyhound bus. 

Among the principals, all of them extroverted and 
energetic, were Susan Johnson, Ralph Young, Paul 
Ford, Romo Vincent, Sylvia Syms, Danny Meehan, 
Julienne Marie and a young woman who was billed 
simply as Asia. Her background includes service in 
the Metropolitan Opera ballet, but we hasten to add 
that it did not cramp her approach to this show in 
the least. Mr. Feuer himself directed them all with 
what may conservatively be described as abandon. 








(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Two of the seven 
newspaper reviewers recommended the mus- 
ical comedy. John McClain of the Journat- 
AMERICAN, one of the affirmatives, wrote: “It is 
fast and frolicsome; it has an ingratiating score 
and enough sex in the contours and motions of 
Asia to lure the tax-deducting trade.” In the 
other camp was Brooks Atkinson of the Trmes, 
who reported: “It is difficult to assay the indi- 
vidual qualities of writers and actors over- 
whelmed by the racket and frenzy of a grace- 


less show.”) 
el icinis 








Third Best Sport 


It is a curious thing about these comedies that 
stress the value of individuality in our make-up— 
Howie, The Man in the Dog Suit and now Eleanor 
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and Leo Bayer’s Third Best Sport. Every one of 
them could use a good helping of individuality. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, one of the 
requisites of successful satire used to be that your 
product recognized, and adhered to, a point of view 
essentially different from that of the subject under 
attack. Third Best Sport is a prefabricated, machine- 
made piece about a prefabricated, machine-age soci- 
ety. It is handsome and cheerful, and very likely 
it would be just the thing for an hour of television 
after a trying day spent at the office or behind an 
ironing board. 

The sport of the title is that great American insti- 
tution, the business convention. Conventions, or 
“tax-free festivals,” say the Bayers, rank only below 
sex and baseball among our national pastimes. At 
the outset we see the general of a Westminister, 
Indiana, firm, newly arrived with his bride in Palm 
Beach, Florida, the site of the American Metal 
Founders’ Association gathering. He is obviously a 
young man on his way to the top, and it is his notion 
that he can combine the business of a convention 
with the pleasure of a honeymoon during the few 
days spanned by the action. Well, he is very wrong. 
His boss’s conception of a convention is about 98 
per cent work, and even the recreation is rigidly 
organized and always directed toward furthering 
the interests of that industrial monster back home 
in Indiana. Our boy has been involved in the rat 
race long enough to understand the prevailing 
mores, but his bride simply cannot make the neces- 
sary adjustment. She had been a reader in a New 
York publishing house, which accounts for the fact 


THIRD BEST SPORT—A convention of high-powered exec- 
utives can have its lighter side, according to this comedy by 
Eleanor and Leo Bayer. Left to right: Andrew Duggan, 
Joseph Boland and Celeste Holm. 


that she is “socially retarded’’; in her new surround- 
ings she is also clearly subversive, since she prefers 
taking walks on the beach and reading Thoreau to 
mixing with other company wives and giving her 
all to a corporation to which, after all, she is related 
only by marriage. 

In taking dead aim at the paternalism of big busi- 
ness, the Bayers were certainly pursuing a legit- 
imate enough subject for satire, though their brand 
runs strongly to parody; some of the extreme de- 
mands of the company on its employees might strike 
even a highly placed occupant of the Kremlin as 
implausible. The chief shortcoming of the play, how- 
ever, is simply its own utter predictability and con- 
formity. Naturally the bride makes a mess of things 
at the convention, but it just happens that in the 
process she wins the heart of the very man who is 
in a position to do Husband’s firm (and career) 
plenty of good. The happy ending, and all the devel- 
opments preceding it, are foreseeable to a fault, and 
even the work of a capable cast headed by Celeste 
Holm and Andrew Duggan (the honeymooning pair) 
and of Marvin Reiss, who designed the handsome 
set, were enough to dispel the feeling that we had 
seen all of this many times before. Among the sup- 
porting players, William Prince was helpful as a 
professor of philosophy who mistakenly finds his 
way into the convention maze (through one of the 
wife’s blunders) , and Jane Hoffman gave an incisive 
performance as a company wife sufficiently on the 
make to please even the horror who runs the firm 
and drains its hirelings. Obviously the authors were 
interested in satire only to a degree, and a very 
limited one. Under similar circumstances it is cus- 
tomary to recommend that playwrights try the sum- 
mer circuit. That would be even less helpful than 
usual in this case, however. Third Best Sport al- 
ready has been there. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The comedy 
won one vote, that of John Chapman of the 
Dairy News, who called it “a good satire on 
a phase of American civilization which has long 
needed satirizing.” The six' other reviewers 
liked Miss Holm but took the play to task. In 
the Heratp Trisune, Walter Kerr observed: 
“Though the specific target of the evening is 
reasonably fresh, the darts are blunted by a 
kind of pre-Babbit, and very heavy-handed, 
caricature.’’) 


Shakespeare’s ‘Ages of Man’ 


Since John Gielgud is a recognized master of the 
Shakespearean craft, it was not surprising that the 
(continued on page67) 
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E ditorial 


A great deal has happened in the world of opera since we published our first issue 
devoted to that important theatre art in 1953. As we leafed through the first opera 
issue, and compared it with the content of the current one, we were struck by the truly 
national scope of opera today. Six years ago there were no resident opera companies 
in Chicago and Dallas, to cite two examples—and farther along in the current issue you 
will find coverage of those two growing enterprises, among other timely features. New 
companies are springing up, spurred by many factors, including the record industry, 
which has played a big part in spreading the gospel of opera. 

One thing has remained constant in the six years, however, and that is all to the 
good. To our mind it represents a milestone in progressive thinking and positive plan- 
ning. It is still in the vanguard. 

We refer to the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts—and more specifically to the Texas 
Company’s nineteen consecutive years of sponsorship of them. There is no sure way of 
measuring their worth in stimulating interest in the subject to which this issue is de- 
voted. But when we say their worth is incalculable, we are sure we are not being 
rhetorical but very real. They represent an artistic level unsurpassed in commercially 
sponsored fare, for which tribute is also due both our leading opera company and the 
producer of the broadcasts, Geraldine Souvaine, and her staff, who make even the 
intermissions a source of stimulation. The broadcasts represent a level of sponsor taste 
and an appreciation of cultural values that is not only unsurpassed but unmatched in 
American industry. And we have an idea that they are plain good business, both for 
the Texas Company and the Met. 

That last point bears emphasis. In the United States the theatre arts are not the 
beneficiaries of imposing government grants. They are largely on their own—but they 
are not alone as long as farsighted business concerns exercise such an exemplary sense 
of stewardship. We have long contended that business and the arts are a natural part- 
nership. Each has a lot to give through such an association, and a lot to gain. This 
month, in saluting opera throughout the world, we also salute a classic example of such 
partnership. May it point the way to many others. 


1959 





Metropolitan Malaise 


by Emily Coleman 


A: A MOMENT when the Metropolitan Opera 
apparently can do no wrong at the box office, 
it seems impolite, even churlish, to indicate that 
occasionally something less than perfection holds 
forth on its stage. Even at a $9.35 top, the public can- 


not seem to get enough. Discount Renata Tebaldi’s 
twenty-two sold-out houses as tribute to a reigning 
diva. They still do not explain the standee line that 
ran around the block for an indifferent Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann, or the capacity house that greeted an 


Act II of the new Macbeth is represented 
in this design by Caspar Neher for the 


Metropolitan Opera. 
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undistinguished Un Ballo in Maschera. In token of 
further esteem, interested friends of the Met under- 
write its new productions, and last season the com- 
pany’s supporters came forward with contributions 
that wiped out all but $268 of the $553,383 operating 


deficit. 

Attendance this season is running ahead of last 
year’s 94.6 per cent of capacity. Why, then, this 
vague feeling of unrest, of dissatisfaction? Simply 
because a few inspired performances, like the Otel- 
los and the Don Giovannis, do not provide a high 
enough half-season average for the greatest opera 
house in the world. Nor is Miss Tebaldi, peaceful 
and indefatigable though she has been through a 
succession of Toscas, Butterflys, Bohémes, and Ma- 
non Lescauts, reason enough for a repertory com- 
pany. Too many artistically important productions 
like Boris Godunov and The Magic Flute never got 
off the ground. Staples like Aida and Lohengrin 
were distressing, if not depressing. 

If fault there is to find, whose is it? Does it belong 
to the management, which for any number of rea- 
sons appears to be turning out opera on the assembly 
line? Or the public, which appears not to care? 
In any event, no one concerned seems to be feeling 
any pain. At least the public that wants opera, so 
long as it happens at the Metropolitan, is getting it, 
and the public that wants novelty, or change, or 
“art” is getting it via the various performances of 
concert opera put on by the American Opera Society 
and the Little Orchestra Society. 

If the 1958-59 season is viewed in that perspective, 
one must grant—nay, salute—the catholicity of gen- 
eral manager Rudolf Bing’s new productions for the 
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Left: Zinka Milanov (Santuzza) and 
Thelma Votipka (Lucia) were principals 
in the new Cavalleria Rusticana. 


Below: The new production of Pagliacci 
presented Mario Del Monaco as Canio. 
José Quintero did the staging. 


Metropolitan: Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
(something for everybody), Macbeth (another early 
Verdi specialty) , and Wozzeck (contemporary at all 
costs). At this writing, only Cav and Pag had made 
their appearance. No novice with the Gold Dust 
Twins, Bing had mounted them during the first sea- 
son of his regime, later revising the Pagliacci, which 
some critics had felt was too “modern” in approach. 

To lend luster to still another try this year, Bing 
borrowed José Quintero from Broadway to direct 
the new twin bill. With the exception of Lost in the 
Stars for the New York City Opera last year, Cav 
and Pag represented Quintero’s first fling with musi- 
cal drama. Although the distinguished director ad- 
mitted that he had become “terribly interested” in 
opera, he was frank to say that the exigencies of the 
opera house left him “not sufficient time ‘ » the 
kind of work” he had in mind. He also 4 
he would have liked to present Pagliacci withou: 
any intermission, that rather than bring down the 
curtain between the two acts, he would have pre- 
ferred that a change of lighting heighten the porten- 
tous transition from day into night. Ruefully, Quin- 
tero confessed that he had “memorized the two 
operas” and had had “nightmares about listening.” 
The musical field was “exhausting.” he concluded. 
“T have never had to memorize a play.” 

The end result of Quintero’s “trial by fire”’—as he 
called it—was good marks for Pagliacci, not so good 
for Cavalleria. But, as he himself put it, “That’s the 
material; there’s nothing you can do but make the 
second one as colorful as possible.” That he did, 
wisely avoiding “innovation for innovation’s sake.” 
“It seems kind of useless,” he said with the air of 
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Below: Renata Tebaldi and Mario Del 
Monaco were the Desdemona and Otello 
of Verdi’s version of Shakespeare. 


a man who knows when he’s licked by a rejected 


mistress, a two-timing village Lothario, a jealous 
husband, and a play within a play. As the anguished 
Santuzza, Zinka Milanov was—well, Zinka Milanov. 
With his stalwart and robust Tonio and Canio, Quin- 
tero had infinitely better luck. Leonard Warren was 
superb (and how seldom he isn’t), and Mario Del 
Monaco was surprisingly exciting. Lucine Amara 
was an unexpected blessing as Nedda. For a change 
this young soprano with the lush voice acted as if 
she knew what she was singing about. That Dimitri 
Mitropoulos was equally at home with the score 
seemed doubtful at the premiére, but one assumes 
that the maestro settled down with further perform- 
ances—all sold out, by the way. 

Sic transit Cav and Pag. Ahead lie Macbeth and 
Berg’s Wozzeck. The latter; discussed with distinc- 
tion on other pages of this issue by Jay Harrison, is 
due in March. Macbeth, with staging by Carl Ebert 
and sets and costumes by Caspar Neher, was sched- 
uled for early February. Dimitri Mitropoulos, who 
originally was announced as the conductor, gave 
way to Erich Leinsdorf after suffering a heart attack 
late in January. The cast principals were Leonard 
Warren, in the title role, and Leonie Rysanek as 
Lady Macbeth. 

Which brings us to the lady who was more talked 
about in absentia than others were in loco: Maria 
Meneghini Callas. It was the diva herself who had 
been originally selected by Bing to portray Lady 
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Macbeth, and the diva herself who was summarily 
fired. At this late date it seems pointless to re- 
explore terrain that has already been thoroughly 
traversed. One can only suspect that what was done, 
or even why, will be forgotten long before how it 
was done. In a mimeographed public statement, 
unique in its pettish, ill-tempered sarcasm, Bing de- 
livered himself: “Madame Callas told me not very 
long ago,” he noted, “that she proposes to give up 
singing. Perhaps the arbitrary positions which she 
has assumed towards the Metropolitan Opera, to- 
gether with other well publicized events in her re- 
cent career, are designed to accomplish that end. 
... Let us all be grateful that we have had the 
experience of her artistry for two seasons; for rea- 
sons, however, which the musical press and public 
can well understand the Metropolitan is neverthe- 
less also grateful that the association is ended.” 

The hunt was on. Certain of Callas’ colleagues at 
the Met could hardly wait to join the pack. Espe- 
cially memorable was the volunteer phychoanalysis 
of Robert Merrill. “She is a very afraid human 
being,” said the baritone whom Rudolf Bing had 
fired in 1951. Speaking from the point of view of 
a man who had never met Callas, let alone sung 
with her, he continued: “It is clear she has lost con- 
fidence in her art.” 

Sic transit Callas—and the twenty-six perform- 
ances, all probable sellouts, that she had been sched- 
uled to sing in New York and on tour. Typically 
undaunted, Callas turned her attention to the liter- 
ally hundreds of offers that arrived from all over 
the world. Already on her schedule was her first 
appearance at the Paris Opéra in late December, 
a benefit performance for the charities of the Légion 
d’honneur—a date she kept with overwhelming suc- 
cess. “This evening,” said the then President René 
Coty, “Paris has given you her heart.” The star- 
crossed diva also received heartening news from 
London. Under a headline in the Times, “Met’s 
Loss Our Gain,” David Webster, the general admin- 
istrator of the Royal Opera House, made this state- 
ment: “Covent Garden has never had the slightest 
trouble with Mme. Callas. She has sung here in 
five seasons, in five different roles. She is one of the 
most conscientious artists I have ever met.” 

As this issue went to press—and with Callas one 
must always be prepared for the unexpected—the 
only American dates that the soprano had accepted 
were in late January, with the American Opera 
Society, for concert performances in New York and 
Washington of Bellini’s Il Pirata, her last opera at 
La Scala. As for her future at the Met, who could 
possibly predict? After all, Robert Merrill is back 
at the house—after a public apology. And the great 
Italian mezzo-soprano Giulietta Simionato is finally 
going to make her Metropolitan debut next season 
after abrogating a Met contract a few years ago. At 
39th Street and Broadway, it would appear, obedi- 
ence is the better part of valour. END 
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Above: Scenes two and four of Act III 
are set in these surroundings, The Met’s 
Wozzeck is designer Neher’s first Amer- 
ican assignment. 


Below: Eleanor Steber, who will sing 
Marie, goes over the score of Berg’s 
opera with the Metropolitan’s general 
manager, Rudolf Bing. 


‘Wozzeck’ 
in the Wings 


An analysis of the opera, and some notes on the new 
production soon to take the Metropolitan’s stage 


by Jay S. Harrison 


Alban Berg’s Wozzeck is regarded by the average nightmarish entertainment that, to all intents and 
opera lover rather as opera in general is regarded purposes, is not an opera at all. And there’s the rub. 
by the average opera hater. To a man nursed on For the work cannot be approached as conventional 
Mozart or Wagner or Verdi or virtually anyone you opera—was not meant to be approached as conven- 
care to name, Wozzeck seems an irrational, exotic, tional opera—at least as the term has been used 
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Caspar Neher’s sketch represents the second scene of Act 
Opera production of the controversial work. 


through the past two centuries. Frankly, if your 
definition of opera centers on the matter of arias, 
duets, ensembles and ballets, it will take consider- 
able readjustment on your part to discover what 
Wozzeck is all about. But the readjustment, once it 
has been made, will permit you to enter the shadowy 
world of a music drama that is one of the monu- 
ments of our time. Wozzeck is a unique achieve- 
ment. To feel its force you must first cast aside every 
last prejudice you hold as to what opera ought to be. 

What, then, is Wozzeck? Primarily it is theatre, 
the kind of theatre that rubs the nerve ends raw. 
Music there is, and in abundance, but its cardinal 
purpose is to underline the drama, to give it focus, 
something to blur that focus, to give it depth, signif- 
icance, meaning, direction. Since the story of Woz- 
zeck is in itself so utterly fantastic, it arrogates on 
first hearing almost all of the listener’s attention. 
It is only after the work has been visited again and 
again that the ear begins to realize the presence of 
a superb musical mechanism functioning always to 
give the plot shape and structure. 

That, alone, is an awesome accomplishment, as the 
play on which Wozzeck is based is a nervous and 
kaleidoscopic barrel of scenes that fly in the face of 
common-sense construction principles. The original 
Wozzeck was the work of Georg Buchner, who was 
born in Germany in 1813 and died in Switzerland in 
1837. Though little more than twenty-three at the 
time of his passing he had spent a good part of his 
short life studying science, including anatomy and 
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Il of the new Metropolitan 


zoology, and, during his spare time, writing essays, 
a novel and several plays. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of his literary efforts is his 
deep sympathy with all forms of human suffering, 
and in Wozzeck that sympathy glows with an almost 
unholy light. 

Although Buchner operated during the height of 
the romantic movement, his world was not warmed 
by spring and sun; it was a product of winter- and 
the cold moon. Happy make-believe was not his 
way. He saw evil, irony, corruption and contempt 
everywhere he looked. And out of that grew Woz- 
zek, though it brought its author no fame. Indeed, 
apart from a handful of avant-gardist, Buchner’s 
name was very little known until, in 1925, the opera 
Wozzeck had its premiére. Berg had first heard the 
“drama-fragment,” as it is called, in 1914 and de- 
cided soon after to arrange its twenty-five loosely 
assorted scenes into a workable libretto. That was 
accomplished in three years, the score itself being 
finished in 1921. After its first performance the 
work began to travel and in due time was heard in 
Holland, Belgium, Russia, Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia. America first became acquainted with 
Berg’s masterpiece in 1931, when it was staged in 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera House under Leopold 
Stokowski’s direction. The production scheduled by 
the Metropolitan Opera on March 5 will mark its 
debut in America’s greatest repertory theatre, a 
strange fact when one considers its long and firm 
hold in equivalent houses throughout the Continent. 
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So much for Wozzeck’s history, which is of no 
pressing interest. But the music is, as it is soon to 
be presented to us by our leading operatic organiza- 
tion in a production calling upon the talents of many 
of Europe’s leading Bergian experts. The sets have 
been designed by Caspar Neher; Karl Boehm will 
be the conductor and Herbert Graf the stage direc- 
tor. The cast includes Hermann Uhde in the title 
role, Eleanor Steber as Marie, Karl Doench as the 
Doctor and Paul Franke as the Captain. 

By the time of the curtain’s rise, all of the afore- 
mentioned luminaries will have had to confront the 
following problems: (1) Wozzeck, both vocally and 
instrumentally, is disastrously difficult to get right. 
(2) The opera is so carefuly made, its effects so 
carefully gauged, that even a misplaced light cue 
can demolish a whole scene. (3) The work is every- 
where scarred with the sardonic, yet the audience 
must feel completely sympathetic toward it. (4) 
Wozzeck stands or falls on its cumulative power, 
not the brilliance of one scene as opposed to another. 

Those are only a fraction of the murderous ele- 
ments that burden an opera house intent on getting 
the piece onto its stage. But operagoers, under- 
standably, are not interested in the difficulties that 
have preceded their attendance. Correctly, they 
want to know what they’re going to see and hear. 
In the case of Wozzeck, a ticket buyer will be con- 
fronted by a sordid tale involving a piodding soldier 
(Wozzeck) who is servant to a vindictive captain 
and a malicious doctor who feels it his business to 
experiment on Wozzeck’s mind and body. There is 
also a mistress, Marie, who has borne Wozzeck a 
child, but has grown tired of the poor oaf and has 
allowed her attentions to wander to figures more 
glamorous than the insignificant and half-mad little 
orderly. Wozzeck, knowing himself betrayed, finally 
murders Marie and then drowns. At the end of the 
work only Wozzeck’s pitiful child remains on stage. 
He does not understand all the commotion about 
him. He continues to play blithely at his games as 
the others run off to see the bloody: body of his 
mother. 

Now, it should seem obvious that a story so grim, 
so utterly devoid of hope, does not lend itself com- 
fortably to usual operatic procedures. Hearts-and- 
flowers music is quite out of the question, and a mas- 
sively aggressive symphonic style would more than 
likely inundate the action or else congeal it. Berg’s 
solution was to set the work in an idiom called the 
atonal, whose principal manifestation is the lack of 
any central key or tonality. In this way the violent 
shifts of sentiment that characterize the plot, and 
the insanely brooding melancholy that coats it, are 
reflected in a mirror of sound as restless, fidgety 
and indecisive as the tale itself. 

The danger of atonality, however, is that it tends 
to turn music amorphous, spineless and direction- 
less. To compensate for that, Berg has ingeniously 
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cast almost all of the opena’s fifteen scenes (in three 
acts) into recognizable instrumental forms, such as 
the suite, fugue, passacaglia, rondo or sonata. It is 
not necessary, of course, to follow them as such— 
but their presence is felt to the degree that each 
scene has a perfect beginning, middle and end. Con- 
sequently the combination of Berg’s miragelike 
atonality, his extraordinary use of conventional for- 
mal devices and his incredible ear for instrumental 
color provides a masterful frame for Buchner’s 
harrowing drama. 

A final word on the composer’s melodic orienta- 
tion. Essentially it is based on Arnold Schénberg’s 
notion of “speech-melody,” which is to say that 
Berg’s lines are meant to convey neither the qual- 
ities of realistic speech nor the impression of authen- 
tic arioso singing. Berg wanted, and got, something 
between the two—half sung, half declaimed—which 
also reinforces the otherworldly aspect of the work. 
And Wozzeck is of another world. It is a world of 
drama, of theatre, galvanized into greatness by tone. 
In its ultimate significance Wozzeck burns and sears 
and stings. END 


Hermann Uhde will have the title role 
in the Metropolitan Opera’s first Woz- 
zeck—that of an oafish and very ill- 
fated soldier. 
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] N AN INTERVIEW on her fortieth birthday, 


Katharine Cornell said, with her own spe- 
cial brand of grace and charm, “Time touches you 
and it sort of rings a bell .. .” 

It does not seem ten years could have passed since 
the Metropolitan observed the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Puccini’s death with a handsome new 
production of Manon Lescaut. Many of us remem- 
ber the shock of the event itself; and now here we 
are celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the 
master’s birth. 

Confronted with a world observance of Mozart's 
bicentenary three seasons ago, even so confirmed 
a Mozartean as Rudolf Bing looked a little panic- 
stricken. “We shall have Mozart running out of our 
noses,” said the Metropolitan’s urban general man- 
ager with something more than mock seriousness. 

No such cries have been heard re Puccini. With 
his works there apparently is no saturation point. 
During the week beginning December 22, the actual 
date of his birth, four of the seven performances 
at the Metropolitan were of Puccini operas, and this 
was limited only by the number of his works in the 
current repertory. During that period his picture 
was on the cover of the program, a distinction no 
other composer has rated in the seventy-five years 
of the house. 


Based on number of performances, the most pop- 
ular works with the Metropolitan public are Aida, 
Bohéme and Carmen—ABC in that order—and the 
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A little pavilion is located on the 
edge of the lake at Torre del Lago. 
The sea made Puccini melancholy, 
but the lake provided him with a fine 
opportunity to shoot wild duck. 


Home of the Hunter 


by Francis Robinson 


same is true on tour as in New York. If some actuary 
wanted to work it out, it could probably be proved 
that Bohéme should head the list. It was not done 
at the Metropolitan until December 26, 1900, where- 
as Carmen came into the repertory in the house’s 
first season and Aida not long afterward, in 1886. 
Bohéme is the only work that no calendar year has 
seen absent from the boards of the Metropolitan 
since it entered the repertory, a remarkable record. 

So much copy is ground out on occasions like this, 
it is difficult to find anything new to say, or to put 
what has been said into better form. With that 
as a plea, this article becomes a highly personal 
narrative. 

I have always been fascinated by Puccini, which 
may not exactly set me apart; but I have done some- 
thing about it that I judge is not too common. His 
home at Torre del Lago, kept just as he left it, is off 
the beaten path. I was there when it opened at nine 
o’clock on a lovely August morning. There were 
only four other people waiting; until I had to leave 
two hours later, we had the place to ourselves. The 
caretaker and guide, who I hear has since died, 
lived in the upper part of the house. He was there 
in Puccini’s time. “Un bel uomo”—a beautiful man, 
he said, as he gazed at a portrait of Puccini with as 
much feeling as if, like us, he were viewing it for 
the first time; and, as he showed us the chapel where 
the master is buried with his wife and only son, 
he murmured quietly, “And here ends the race of 
Puccini.” 
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Along with an ear for melody 

and a love of his native soil, the 
composer also had an eye for beautiful 
women. This reproduction is of 

a postcard that he once 

sent to a friend. 


Mile R.-M. GUILLAUME — Societe des Artistes Francais 
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A visit to the Villa 


Puccini, whose 
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master 


pursued wild duck, pretty women—and melodies 


The man of the world, honors heaped upon him 
by every civilized country, Puccini remained to the 
end “a peasant from Lucca.” So deeply did he love 
the soil of Tuscany, he would throw himself upon 
the ground and clutch the grass in an almost sexual 
paroxysm. It is not surprising that he chose Torre 
del Lago as home. It was—and still is—beautiful 
and remote, and it fulfilled the prime requisite with 
Puccini. It was on the water, a small lake (the sea 
made him melancholy) where he could shoot to his 
heart’s content. “I am Giacomo Puccini,” he an- 
nounced, as disarmingly direct as Rodolfo, “hunter 
of melodies and wild duck.” 

You have the feeling that the water once came 
closer to the house, and the old photographs bear 
this out. There is a little pavilion on the lake’s edge. 
The unpretentious little piazza on made land be- 
comes, as during the past summer, the scene of 
Puccini galas. Gigli himself once sang there. There 
is a life-size bronze statue of the big man, wind- 
swept and lonely, slouch hat turned down, overcoat 
collar pulled up, hands in pockets. The cigarette 
that perpetually dangled from his lip has been 
stolen. 

As Browning sought out the man who once saw 
“Shelley plain,” I tackle everyone who might have 
seen and spoken to and known Puccini. That statue 
confirms the description of a lovely friend who had 
spent her girlhood in Florence. “He was always 
preoccupied and withdrawn, as though he were deep 
in thought. We used to see him waiting for the girls 
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to come in from the rice fields.” The inference of my 
friend, though no unsophisticate, was that he was 
listening for their songs. I have filed that bit of in- 
telligence away in my Puccini folder along with that 
startling and now-historic still of Silvana Mangano 
in Bitter Rice. For as diligently as he hunted ducks 
and tunes, he pursued pretty women, his wife falling 
emphatically into that category. 

When the death of her first husband opened the 
way to her marriage to Puccini, after twenty-two 
years of living with him, Elvira suffered a sea 
change. She became a shrew and her jealousy psy- 
chopathic. She made life a hell for the prima donnas 
who came to Torre del Lago to rehearse, and drove 
a servant girl—needless to say a pretty one— to 
suicide. The family sued. An autopsy proved the 
girl died a virgin but it was a hideous affair and one 
that might have wrecked Puccinis career. Still he 
cleaved to the woman who had fled with him while 
carrying their son, shared his poverty and at least 
one great failure along with his triumphs; and his 
last thoughts were of her. 

All this comes flooding over you as you enter the 
plain iron gate to the Villa Puccini. Profusion is 
hardly the word for the trees and flowers. They add 
up almost to a thicket and could stand a little more 
order. There are two trees you don’t forget, more of 
which later: a palm and pine on either side of the 
gravel walk. 

Just as his operas have no overtures, the house 
has no “entrance.” Through the blown-glass front 
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doors you stumble right into the master’s combina- 
tion living room and study. ‘fhe study comes first. 
In fact, you can hardly get in for the desk that all 
but blocks the door. It might have been turned out 
in Grand Rapids. But it is what comes off a desk that 
matters, and this one is just as it was when Puccini 
used it: the bold handwriting in reverse on the 
blotter, his glasses and bottle of bicarbonate tablets, 
a lamp of certain vintage with pongee shade and 
fringe. The swivel chair is turned toward the up- 
right piano, which it also served. There is a photo- 
graph of Puccini sitting here in full outdoor regalia, 
hatted and booted. If a quarry appeared over the 
lake, poor Butterfly was left to languish on the 
music rack. 

“The hunting season has begun!” Ricordi warned 
him in a letter. “Go easy, Puccini! Let your passion 
for the birds not seduce you away from music... . 
Therefore, one eye at the gunside but your thought 
on Bohéme.” 

On the piano are four photographs. I heard since 
that some of General Clark’s GI’s made off with a 
number of others, including a beauty of Farrar as 
Butterfly. The survivors are the Princess of Pied- 
mont; Illica, of his famous team of librettists; Franz 
Schalk, director of the Vienna Opera; and Franz 
Lehar, always the object of Puccini’s friendly envy. 
He openly wanted to get into light opera, as though 
his millions in royalties were not enough, but his 
one excursion into the field. La Rondine, written 
especially for Vienna, was unsuccessful. 

Except for the death mask in a glass case, the 
master might still be here. There are flowers, little 


vases of golden glow, everywhere. The ceiling is 
low, with small beams, and the wall painting none 
too good. The furniture is masculine, leather- 
covered, bourgeois and comfortable, rather close to 
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the style we knew in childhood as “mission.” In a 
conspicuous spot is a small, two-volume score of 
Les Huguenots, under the Italian title, of course. 

A small room filled with photographs, manu- 
scripts, programs and the like leads to the trophy 
room, and you smile at the thought of Puccini’s vain 
efforts to make a marksman out of Caruso. In the 
fourth room, through the door in the thick wall back 
of the piano, lies the hunter. On one side of the 
chapel is a white marble relief of Musica as the girl 
who knew him in life. Over the tomb is the same 
girl, her face covered in grief. 

Back to those trees in the garden and a thought 
that did not occur to me at the time but only in the 
tranquility of remembrance. In the second part of 
Faust, Goethe sends his hero down to Greece, where 
he has an affair with Helen of Troy. The handsome 
offspring of that encounter is called Euphorion. The 
boy symbolized the union of the classical (antique) 
and romantic (modern) worlds—Helen of the south, 
Faust of the north—and his strength forsook him 
when his feet left the earth. Somehow the juxta- 
position of that palm of the south and the pine of 
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the north could not be mere accident. Their Tucsan 
owner would be proud to confess he drew his 
strength from the earth. 

And there is yet another point of kinship between 
Puccini and Goethe. The poet also loved the com- 
pany of idle women, one of the chief consolations of 
genius, Yeats tells us, though why it should be con- 
fined to genius I could never figure out. Certain 
critics have let Puccini have it because, in art as in 
life, he gave more to his heroines than to the men. 
Goethe would never have joined them. Did he not 
end his greatest work with the chanting of a heav- 
enly choir: 

“The eternal womanly 


Leadeth us on.” 


Giacomo Puccini was born in Lucca in 
1858 and died in Brussels in 1924. 
Though he was a cosmopolite, Mr. 
Robinson observes “Puccini remained to 
the end ‘a peasant from Lucca.’” 


Manon Lescaut is one of four Puccini operas in the Metro- 
politan’s repertory for the current season. Frank Guarrera 
is pictured as Lescaut, and Renata Tebaldi in the title role. 





Luchino Visconti: 
Composers’ Director 


The man of four mediums provides a new 
dimension for his newest fie]d—opera 


by Curtis G. Pepper 


Luchino Visconti was an established 
stage and screen director before he 
turned to opera. Of his first notable 
film, Ossessione (Obsession), produced 
in 1942, Arthur Knight says: “a true 
masterpiece that contained all the seeds 
of the postwar neorealist movement.” 


For the past sixteen years Luchino Visconti has 
been variously delighting, thrilling and even infuri- 
ating people with his films, plays, ballet and opera. 
The Italian director has freewheeled in and out of 
those four mediums with such amazing ease and 
versatility that it is somewhat surprising to discover 
he did not produce his first opera until he was forty- 
eight. That was Spontini’s La Vestale, with La Callas 
in the title role. It opened the Scala season (1954-55) 
with spectacular success; the critics chanted: “Opera 
as it should be done.” 

In the brief period since that time, the enigmatic 
and moody Visconti has directed some fifteen plays, 
two movies, and prepared a third. He also has pro- 
duced six more operas, which have received increas- 
ing acclaim both in Italy and abroad. His production 
of Don Carlos at Covent Garden last May brought 
the ponderous London Times a-tiptoe, cooing that 
Visconti was “a genius at operatic production.” The 
New York Times hailed his Macbeth (the Verdi 
opera) at the Spoleto Festival of Two Worlds as 
“plastic and fluid as fine theatre.” 

Such reaction, quite naturally, raises the question: 
What does Visconti do to opera to bring it about? 

Visconti provided some interesting answers when 
we interviewed him in his home in Rome—an old 
remodeled house on the Via Salaria that in itself 
gives an indication of this man, who was formed in 
the tradition of Italian nobility but who has broken 
many forms from the time, twenty-four years ago, 
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when he stopped breeding race horses to work as an 
assistant to Jean Renoir. There were contrasts on 
all sides: at the hall entrance, a Venetian statue of 
a Moorish slave boy, dressed in gold and bearing a 
lamp; in the living room, on a coffee table, the latest 
French magazines with raves for the Italian direc- 
tor’s production of William Gibson’s Two for the 
Seesaw, which opened in Paris in mid-November. 
Visconti—the man who has been called by some the 
“father of Italian neorealism in films,” the director 
who brought modern theatre to Italy, the human be- 
ing whom the Germans had locked up for nine days 
and nights in a toilet without food or water, and 
then marked for execution—sat quietly, smiling and 
with a trace of shyness, on an eighteenth-century 
sofa. He wore twentieth-century gray slacks, a com- 
fortable wool jersey and loafers. He smoked, and 
looked ten years younger than his fifty-two. 

He began by saying he did not find it difficult to 
switch from one medium to another—films, theatre, 
ballet, opera. It was much like a tailor cutting cloth. 
“After all, each work of art is little more than a 
story of man, told to other men. The way you tell it, 
the form you use, is the problem. Once you have 
that, most of your worries are over.” 

But once a work has been created, he pointed out, 
the producer or director shares in the same prob- 
lem when the work is recreated. It must be handled 
carefully and well. “Every work of art has its 
reasons for birth and life. lf we want to recreate it, 
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Visconti is fast becoming recognized as an operatic master, a reputation that was 


furthered last June when he staged Verdi’s Macbeth in Spoleto. 


From left: Thomas 


Schippers, the conductor; Shakeh Vartenissian and William Chapman, singing principals; 


and Visconti. 


we must consider it subjectively, not objectively.” 
As examples of subjective handling, he cited the 
work of producers who seek to bring opera “up to 
date,” to modernize it, “speed it up” or do anything 
they think will make it more “palatable.” In Vis- 
conti’s words, “Our goal should be to again dust off 
(rispolverare), not to change or alter the original 
work.” Any other method is bound to bring disas- 
trous results. “It is like taking a painting by Cara- 
vaggio and saying, ‘This is too dark; we must 
brighten it up a bit by splashing onto it some bright 
Matisselike colors.’ Nonsense. The problem is not 
to lay bright colors on old ones, but to illuminate 
the original Caravaggio properly.” 

In determining how best to illuminate the work, 
to stage the opera, Visconti continued, the director 
bears in mind that each production must be con- 
sidered an achievement independent of what has 
gone before. Such an approach is mandatory in 
order to obtain the best rendition of the original 
work. This can result in a production that resembles 
earlier renditions—or something that does not. Per- 
haps the work has never been produced to best 
advantage, in a way most in keeping with how the 
composer intended it; perhaps the earlier produc- 
tions did not reflect the thinking of the composer at 
the time he was turning out the opera under consid- 
eration. As an exar. ple, Visconti turned to Verdi. 

“In Macbeth the problem was to re-enter, with 
taste and spirit, into the limited aesthetics of Verdi’s 
concept of Shakespeare. He did not profoundly 
know the Shakespeare play. He felt a need for 
Shakespeare, and used the play as pretext for what 
he felt. Call it the center of his second soul, his 
antimelodic, non-Mediterranean tendency, whatever 
you want. The problem remained: Who was the 
Verdi that wrote Macbeth? He was, for me, a ro- 
mantic Verdi. And that determined much of the 
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staging and designs.” 

Nineteenth-century costumes and sets were used. 
The chorus occasionally froze into a series of tab- 
leaux. And, as in nineteenth-century opera, the stars 
came forward onto an extended stage parapet to 
give their arias—alone. At the same time, once the 
aria was over, the recitative was not the moment to 
eat hot chestnuts, play chess or court your lady love. 
It was freshly dramatic, revealing the directive hand 
of a trained dramatist who had come to opera after 
having done Tennessee Williams, Chekhov, Arthur 
Miller and Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Tight, good staging—yes. But the music never 
suffered at its expense. To Visconti, the search for 
what the author meant or sought—for what moti- 
vated him—means holding the opera within its his- 
torical context. Such an approach means that indi- 
vidual productions have their own styles, which may 
be in strong contrast. He produced Donizetti’s 
Anna Bolena (for La Scala, with Callas) as true 
grand opera—overwhelming sets with velvets, sat- 
ins, pearls—against restraining scenes of grays and 
blacks. On the other hand, his version of La Son- 
nambula (again with Callas at La Scala) was done 
against a papier-maché, postcard Switzerland, to fit 
the translucent music of Bellini. 

Don Carlos presented another problem. “Here 
Verdi is less romantic,” said Visconti. “But still a 
most interesting Verdi. He tries to interiorize the 
people in the story. The result is an intriguing mix- 
ture of the Paris style of the period and an intimate, 
psychological drama.” The Visconti solution was to 
emphasize—through direction, settings and costumes 
(also created under his aegis) —the asceticism of the 
Spanish court, which heightens the torment of Eliz- 
abeth, Eboli, Don Carlos and Philip. Again, to set 
the contrast between Spanish austerity and French 
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Caruso, Go Home! 
by Irving Kolodin 


Along with their spectacular advances in the con- 
quest of outer space, the Russians have recently 
directed themselves to the solution of an even more 
difficult problem: the planned production of opera 
singers. According to a dispatch recently on the 
cables from the U.S.S.R., they have even found a 
mechanical way to bypass the time-honored pro- 
cedure of “auditions.” That is to say, they are 
boasting of a device for determining whether “a 
singer has a voice of professional caliber without 
actually hearing it.” This is done by an interpreta- 
tion of the patterns produced when a series of vibra- 
tions is transmuted into a visual waveform. 

Aside from the not inconsiderable feat of separ- 
ating a sound from the body and person of the 
human who produced it—what would Bidu Sayao’s 
voice have meant in Grace Moore’s body, or Cesare 
Valletti’s in the frame of Jerome Hines?—the pre- 
sumption is that a “voice of professional caliber” is 
something fixed, inviolate, like a ton of coal or a 
pound of apples. Once assessed, according to this 
theory, it stays put, without respect to the passage 
of time, the action of nature or the physicoemotional 
transformations in the individual concerned. 

Mere practical experience, without recourse to 
historic sources, argues exactly the contrary: Voices 
are not born, they are made. For every “natural” 
voice that reaches public notice in a pure, unspoiled 
form and stays that way through most of the sing- 
er’s career—like those of Victoria de los Angeles 
or Hilde Gueden—there are a dozen that may be 
evolved from unsuspected beginnings to unpredict- 
able ends. There must, of course, be a nucleus of 
vocal matter with which to work, but the disposition 
for work and the desire to sing is far more impor- 
tant. Any vocal teacher will tell you that the price- 
less ingredient is the personality of the individual, 
something distinct from vocal talent per se. It can- 
not be taught but responds to teaching in a manner 
impossible for a student with twice as much native 
ability but far less determination and will power. 

“It sounds,” said a famous teacher of an ambitious 
novice brought to his studio, “like the wind whistl- 
ing through the windows.” On another occasion he 
conceded, “It is like gold at the bottom of the Tiber, 
hardly worth digging for.” By the Russian standard ii? ier Cai, Cae 
the novice would have been disqualified even before Rigoletto, ie Seid Gélinn oo 
he was fairly started. The name of the teacher was 
Guglielmo Vergine, and the pupil was the teen-age Below: Amelita Galli-Curci as Rosina 
Caruso. What happened in the half-dozen years that sincsader reamed ake 


Concerning the planned production of opera singers 
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Above: Jan Peerce as the Duke in 
Rigoletto, one of his many roles. 


Below: Rose Bampton as Aida. She 
also sang Amneris in the same work. 


followed would never have accorded with a Russian 
“Five Year Plan” for the production of opera sing- 
ers. The verdict “Caruso, go home” would have 
been emphatically, lastingly, registered, and one of 
the great careers in the history of opera might never 
have come about at all. 

Aside from aborting this oak in the acorn stage, 
the fanciful predetermination of human aptitude 
through the “infallible” machine would have cut off 
some mighty growths when they were struggling 
shoots. To stay for a moment with the tenors, the 
annals of the tribe are lit by an illustrious quartet 
of Tristans, stretching from Jean de Reszke and 
Lauritz Melchior to Set Svanholm and - Ramon 
Vinay. They have very little in common, as to back- 
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ground, physique or even sound—but they were all 
baritones before they became tenors. It is indeed 
almost a tradition that the “pushed up baritone” has 
the best chance of any of becoming a heroic tenor. 
(Which one of the preceding was sometimes accused 
of being a “pushed up bass” I have no present inten- 
tion of revealing.) In a recent television interview 
on “This Is Your Life,” Melchior explained, quite 
candidly, that it is easier for a baritone to become 
a Wagner tenor: “Once you have a good foundation, 
you can add on the upper stories; it is not so easy 
to do it the other way around .. .”—an observation 
as pertinent to building a voice (which is what most 
vocal teachers call it, anyway) as it is to building 
a house. 

It is hardly credible that Jan Peerce is now in 
his eighteenth season as a Metropolitan tenor (a 
record, in leading roles, not equaled by Caruso at 
the tragic termination of his career, and excelled 
only by Giovanni Martinelli). When he took his 
place for the first time in a performance of La Tra- 
viata on November 29, 1941, those who knew his 
work best thought of him as an intelligent and ver- 
satile singer for the radio, but a radio singer. never- 
theless. The amazing career in which application and 
adaptability have had as much a part as aptitude 
might never have been possible in Russia—where, 
incidentally, Peerce was greeted with rapturous ap- 
plause when he made his first tour there not many 
months ago. 

One could linger indefinitely with the male singers 
(including the celebrated Louis Graveure—born 
Wilfrid Douthitt—who transformed himself from a 
baritone to a tenor by the application, seemingly, of 
no more effort than shaving off his beard in 1928) 
at the cost of having it seem that the female voice 
develops otherwise. Not at all. Contrary to the con- 
tention of Maria Callas—‘“a voice is not an elevator, 
able to go up or down at will”—such voices have 
been going up and down through the ages, and will 
continue to do so. In justice to Miss Callas, it may 
be added that it is admittedly difficult to do what 
she professed to be able to do easily—sing Lady 
Macbeth one night and Violetta two nights later. In 
view of her refusal, it may be termed impossible. 

But over the span of a career—which is to say 
a thirty-year period encompassing ten years of prep- 
aration, ten years of top performance and ten years 
of tapering off—many things can happen. Not many 
singers are called upon to learn two complete reper- 
tories such as Rose Bampton and Margaret Harshaw 
have, in relatively recent times. But it is quite clear 
that a vocal mutation set in, or was induced, with 
results that made the erstwhile mezzo usable—in 
varying degrees—for dramatic soprano roles. Miss 
Harshaw’s second career has been confined to the 
family of Wagner roles, which, to some degree, sim- 
plified the transformation. Miss Bampton, however, 
ranged through a considerable repertory of Italian, 

(continued on page 71) 
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the 


complete text of 


Horis Godunor 


OO 


Opera by Modest Mussorgsky from Pushkin’s play by the same name 


English text by John Gutman 


Act One 


Scene 1. Outside a monastery near Moscow. 
Scene 2. The square in the Kremlin. 

Scene 3. A monastery. 

Scene 4. An inn near the Lithuanian border. 


Act Two 
A room in the Tsar’s palace in the Kremlin. 


Act Three 
A castle in Poland. 


Act Four 
Scene 1. The square in the Kremlin. 
Scene 2. The Duma. 
Scene 3. The forest of Kromy. 


English text copyright ©, 1953 by John Gutman, New 
York, New York. 


NOTE: All rights reserved. Permission for public per- 
formances, in whole or in part, must be obtained from Alfred 
J. Mapleson, 129 West 29th Street, New York 1, New York. 
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Boris Godunov with English text by John Gutman was 
given its first performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on March 6, 1953, and has been frequently pre- 
sented there since that time. 


Cast of Characters 
BORIS GODUNOV 
Fyopor, his son 
XENIA, his daughter 
XENIA’S NURSE 
PRINCE SHUISKI 
SHCHELKALOV, secretary of the Duma 
BROTHER PIMEN 
cricori, later under the name of Dimitri 
MARINA, a Polish noblewoman 
RANGONI, a Jesuit 
VARLAAM 
MISSAIL 
INNKEEPER 
SIMPLETON 
NIKITICH, a guard 
A BOYAR 
LAVITSKI, CHERNIKOVSKI, Jesuits 
OFFICER OF THE FRONTIER GUARD 
MITYUKH 
A WOMAN 





ACT ONE 
SCENE I 


Outside a Monastery near Moscow. A 
GUARD appears at the door. The people 
stand motionless. 

cuarp: You loafers— 

have you turned to wooden statues? 
Down there—on your knees! 

Faster! Go down! 

You're the devil’s sons and daughters! 


(The people go down on their knees, 
reluctantly.) 


prope: Lord in Heaven, do not reject 
us, oh Father. 

Lord, we beseech You that You protect 
us, oh Father. 

We are all orphans without You— 

help Your children, Lord! 

And with tears we ask You, Lord in 
Heaven: 

hear our wailing—hear our bitter 
cries... 

Help, Father—Lord in the skies above. 

Oh Father, Benefactor, don’t leave us— 

Help, Father! 


(GUARD exit.) 


MEN: Mityukh—say, Mityukh: why do 
we cry? 
MITYUKH: I can’t tell you. 


MEN: We must find a Tsar to govern 
Russia. . . 


A woMAN: To hell with it! I'm hoarse 
from shouting. 

I ask you, my darling dove—have you 
a drop of water? 


women: Wait—lI'll serve you in a 
moment. 

Just do not shout so much, 

so you won't be so thirsty. 


MEN: Women, stop your silly chatter. 
Quiet! 

women: And who are you to tell us? 
Don’t think you can bully us! 


MITYUKH: Oh, you witches, keep your 
mouths shut! 


WwomMEN: Listen to that little devil. 


VARIOUS GROUP: OF WOMEN: He's a fool— 
he’s only boasting. 

He’s a heathen—he'll be roasting. 

God have mercy on this sinner. 

Let us run and look for shelter. 


MEN: If this nickname does not please 
you, 

if you feel he shouldn’t tease you, 

we regret it, we regret it. 


WOMEN: If we stay, it won’t be healthy, 

so we'd better run for shelter. 

MEN: See the witches—how they’re 
running. 


(The Guarp appears again.) 


cuarD: What's this? So silent, You 
spare your voices. . 


I'll show you . . 
backs 

are longing for a thrashing? 

I will teach you, you loafers. . . . 


women: Don’t be mad, Nikitich; don’t 
be mad, beloved. 


men: Let us do some breathing—then 
we'll do some praying. 


. maybe that your 


ANOTHER GrouP: He won't let us breathe, 
the bastard. 


cuarp: Shut up—use your voices as 
you're told. Well? 


MEN: Ready. 


cHorus: Lord in Heaven, do not reject 
us, oh Father, we beseech You that 
You protect us, oh Father .. . 

We are lost without You. 

Lord in Heaven: hear our wailing, hear 
our bitter cries. 

Help, Father!—Lord in the skies above: 
oh Father, 

Oh Father in Heaven, oh Father .. . 
Oe <4 


(During the last outcries of the people, 
SHCHELKALOV has appeared at the door 
of the Monastery.) 


GUARD: Quiet—and listen. Hear what he 
has to say. 


(SHCHELKALOV lifts his cap and bows 
to the people.) 
SHCHELKALOV: Hear me, citizens. 
Boris has not relented. 
He pays no heed to his advisers, nor to 
the Duma. 
He does not want to hear of his 
accession. 
What sorrow and grief has come to this 
holy land, 
fellow-citizens .. . 
Right has been wronged in this country. 
Let’s pray to the Lord in His mercy 
that He may grace us by His divine 
consolation 
and to Boris may grant His guidance, 
and waken his weary soul. 


(From afar, the song of the pilgrims 
is heard. The people listen in silence.) 


prcrmms: Glory to Him who is the 
Mightiest in this world, 

Glory, Glory to all His powers and His 
Saints, 

eternally glory . . . praise to Him. 

Glory to you, Almightiest—glory! 

Thus spoke the Angel to this world—: 

Up, you clouds, and run your stormy 
way. 

Spread your wings across the Heaven’s 
dome, 

over Russia wake, you clouds of God. 


(The pucrms have arrived at the 
Monastery, with images of Saints, and 
amulets. The people greet them with 
reverence.) 


cuorus: Slay and kill that evil dragon— 
dragan spewing poisoned flams from its 
thousand heads. . . . Slay that dragon, 


Russia’s misery, and its unending feud. 

And to all who have the true belief 

say: they will be saved. 

Now rejoice and don your festive 

gowns, 

show the Mother of God on Her 
Heavenly throne. 

And from the corners of this holy land 

united, you greet a mighty Tsar. 

Sing hymns to God, our Father. 

Glory, glory to His holy Saints. 

Sing hymns to praise Him, 

Glory to Him who rules all the world, 

glory, glory to God, the Lord. 


(The pucrims disappear.) 


MEN: Mityukh—say: did you hear what 
they were singing? 


MITYUKH: I did .. . “from the corners 
of this holy land .. .” 


MEN: Well... . ? 


MITYUKH: “. . . from the corners of this 
holy land ... you will greet him 
. . . from the corners of this .. .” 


MEN: Go on... . 

Right! 

cHorus: Now rejoice and don your 
festive gowns. 

From all the corners of this holy land 

reunited, you greet a mighty Tsar. 


(The cuarp, who has accompanied the 
PILGRIMS, returns.) 


cHorus 1: What Tsar?—which Tsar do 
they mean? 


cHorus u: Stupid question: Tsar Boris. 


cuarpD: Listen—listen, 

you bunch of donkeys . . . Pay 
attention! 

Listen to what I say: 

tomorrow after dawn 

you'll gather at the Kremlin. 

That is all. (Exit.) 


cHorus: Kremlin? 
And what are we to do there? 


VARIOUS GROUPS OF PEOPLE: It’s all the 
same. 

They tell us “cry”— 

and so we cry some more. 

More crying? 

That’s not very hard... . 

Well, it’s time for sleeping. 


SCENE II 


The Square in the Kremlin. The people, 
on their knees. The sound of many bells 
is heard. SHUISKI appears, with SHCHEL- 
KALOV. 


SHUISKI: Long may he live, 
Tsar Boris Feodorovich. 


cuorus: Long life and glory— 
Our Tsar and Father. 


sHuIskI: Glory .... 


cuorus: As the sun 1s to Heaven 
its highest glory,—glory 
to this country, to Russia 
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Tsar Boris is glory—glory. 
Long life and glory. .. . 
Long live Tsar Boris. 
Long life and glory— 

Be happy friends. 
Jubilate, and be happy, friends. 

Let us praise our Tsar, Boris Godunov. 


Bsoyars: Long life to him! Tsar Boris 
Feodorovich. . . . 


cHorus: Long may he live. 


(BORIS appears. SHUISKI motions to the 
crowd to end their jubilation.) 


To the mightiest of Tsars, Boris, 

be glory—glory—glory—glory— 

GLORY! 
(Boris stands in front of the Cathedral; 
beside him his children, rropor and 
XENIA.) 


Boris: My heart is sad— 

a strange and fearful omen 

invades all my being with its dark 
foreboding. 

My Lord and God—You, my Eternal 
Father, 

from Heaven’s throne in mercy look 
on us, 

and send to me, and to the power of my 
reign, 

Your holy blessing. 

Let me be kind and merciful like You— 

let me bring glory to the Throne. 

And now we bend our knees 

before the mighty Tsars who governed 
Russia. 

And then I'll call you to a feast! 

All—from Boyar down to the lowly poor, 


All be my guests. .. . 
All will be dearly welcome... . 


(Boris, with sHutski and his retinue, 
enters the Cathedral.) 


cHorus: Glory—glory—glory. 
Long life and glory— 
Our Tsar and Father—long may he 
reign, 
the mighty ruler!! 
As to Heaven the sun is its glory—glory. 
so to Russia her great Tsar Boris is 
glory— 
(BORIS appears in the door of the 
Cathedral) 


Glory—and long may he reign. 
GLORY——GLORY! 


SCENE III 


A cell in a Monastery. It is night. prmen, 
writing. cnicort, asleep. 


PIMEN: Just one more page— 

the last of all my stories, 

and this will end the chronicle I wrote. 

The work is done, entrusted to this 
sinner 

by God, the Lord. 

And not in vain have I been called for 
many years 

to be a witness: 

there'll come a day, 

a monk will read these papers, 

and he will reap the fruits of all my 
toiling. 

Then he will light, like me, his lamp at 
midnight, 



































































CHORUS: To the mighiest of Tsars, Boris, 
be glory—glory—glory—glory— 
(George London [Boris], extreme right) 
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and shake the dust of all too many years 

to tell again the legends of the fathers. 

And thus the true believers will 
remember 

all that befell in long forgotten times. 

Though I am old, my memories are 
young, 

the olden times I often see before me, 

like the waves that stir the quiet of the 
i. 

How stormy was it once with great 
adventures, 

how still is now the ocean, and how 
silent! 

The dawn of day is near—my lamp is 
but a flicker .. . 

Just one more page, the last of all my 
stories. ... 


cHorus: (from afar) Lord in Heaven, 
Father, have mercy on Your Slaves! 

Merciful God. 

From the flock of true believers 

turn away all evil thoughts, merciful 
God! 


GRIGORI: (wakes up) That dream again! 
Once again I dreamt that dream! 

How it haunts me, that cursed dream. 

Still at work, the worthy father, 

and no slumber has touched his eyes all 
through 

the weary night. 

It warms my heart to see this peaceful 
scene 

when he is steeped in thoughts of 
ancient glory— 

so quiet—so untiring: he writes the 
book of time. 


PIMEN: Awake so soon? 


cricor!: I beg you, worthy man: give 
me your blessing. 


PIMEN: May God the Lord protect you, 
son— 
today, and always, and forever! 


cHorus: Lord—Almighty God—do not 
abandon me! 


cricori: All through the night you never 
ceased your writing. 

I was asleep—and yet I am not rested: 

an evil dream has stirred my tortured 
heart. 

I mounted on a mighty stairway 

that led me to a tower 

and I saw 

all Moscow from on high. 

As in an ant-heap 

the crowds below 

were running to and fro. 

At me they laughed, 

and pointed with their fingers . . . 

It frightened me, 

and I began to tremble .. . 

I tumbled down the stairs, 

and I awakened. 


PIMEN: Dreams of a youthful sinner! 

Chastise yourself with fasting and with 
prayers— 

and every dream you may be dreaming 

will be pleasant. 
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Believe me: even now 
when in the evening 
slumber overcomes me, 
before I find the time 

to say my prayer, 
unquiet is my sleep, 

and even sinful. 

And in those nights, 

I dream of stormy feasts, 
of fights and valiant battles 
and all the vain pursuits 
of thoughtless youth! 


cricort: How cheerful was your youth, 
how full of ventures! 

Down at Kazan 

you fought and won a battle 

and you were there, 

when Shuiski beat the foe. 

And Tsar Ivan you saw 

in all his splendor. 

But I have always been condemned 
to wander from one cloister to another. 
Why was not I 

allowed to fight a war, 

to see the Tsar 

and join him at his banquet? 


prmeNn: Consider, son, 

the fate of Russia’s rulers: 

great are the Tsars! yet often .. . 
many times it happened 

that they abandoned 

the regal sceptre 

and the purple 

and with the crown 

their power, 

to don a monk’s most humble vestment, 
to find their peace of soul 

within a holy cloister. 


(cricori has listened to prmEN with in- 
creasing interest.) 
cricori: But now I want to ask a 
question that is on my mind: 
who killed young Dimitri, our 
Tsarevich? 
You, I am told, were present that 
frightful day? 


PmmMEN: Yes, I was. Our Lord and God 
had destined me 

to see and witness a bloody deed. I was 
in Uglich ... 

they sent me there to do a term of 
penance. 
I came at night. . . 
awoke me— 
there was a noise, the sound of tolling 
bells— 

screams—shouts—we all ran to the 
palace— 

What a sight we saw! 

A sea of blood, and in it the 
Tsarevich ... 

his hapless mother unconscious by his 
side. 

His faithful nurse was crazed with fear, 

and sobbed in desperation. 

And then, quite suddenly, the crowd 
cried out in wrath 

and dragged in the servant who betrayed 
her helpless master. 

Wailing . . . moaning... . 


next morning dawn 
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But then they find a man, his face 
distorted, 

his eyes aghast: Yehuda Bityagovski. 

“Hold him—he killed the boy,” 

they’re shouting, all at once. 

Then the crowd started to pursue 

the three who did the murder— 

and finally they caught them and made 
them stand 

before the lifeless body. Oh wonder! 

He who died began to tremble! 

“Confess the deed,” they shouted in the 
crowd. 

The murderers in fear of death, 
admitted 

they killed the boy . . . by order of 
Boris! 

cricort: How old was he, Dimitri, the 
Tsarevich? 


PIMEN: Seven years ... but no... 
how many years have passed since? 

was it ten?—or twelve years? 

Yes, yes—twelve years ago. He would 
be as old 

as you are—and Tsar today! 

But God did not allow it, and thus the 
crime 

that Tsar Boris committed 

will conclude the chronicle I write. 

You, Grigori, by learning you have 
formed an 

eager mind: to you I want to leave my 
work; 

in humbleness continue what I started, 
and 

describe whatever life may show you—: 

both war and peace, the reign of future 
rulers, 

the prophecies and signs that come from 
Heaven. 

My time has come—it’s time for me to 
rest. 

This is the matin bell. . . . 

Do give your blessing, Lord, to all Your 

slaves. 
—I need my stick, Grigori. 


cHorus: Lord, have mercy on us, have 
mercy, God, on us all! 

Heavenly, mighty Father—ever just, 
eternal— 

have mercy, Lord! 


(Exit PIMEN. GRIGORI accompanies him, 
but remains standing at the door.) 


cricori: Boris, Boris—: you make the 
country tremble, 

and no one ever dares remember 

the fate you meted out to the Tsarevich. 

Yet in this quiet cell 

a monk recorded all that he knew 

of this most heinous murder. 

You will be called before your earthly 
judges, 

nor can you flee 

the judgment of the Lord. 


SCENE IV 


An inn near the Lithuanian border. 


INNKEEPER: In a pond quite near 
lives a gander here, 


¢ 4—you my gander, dear! 

r.y beloved gander, dear! 

Now you must stay here, 
lovely gander, dear. 

Likes to swim in every pond, 
of the willows he is fond. 

Fold your little wings, 

darling gander mine! 

Don’t fly away from me, 

stay and keep me company. 
You will be my love— 

like a turtle dove. ... 

and this love will have no end, 
you, my sweetheart gander friend! 
Come and sit with me, 


(The voices of passers-by are heard 
in the distance.) 

close as close can be... 

Hug me, give me one more kiss, 

in my arms you will find bliss— 

What is this? I heard a voice. 

Guests are always welcome! Hey 

there. .. . 

No one. It seems they passed us by.... 

Kiss me once again— 

hold me very tight— 

Oh— you my gander, dear, 

my beloved gander, dear. 

Come, console my heart, 

console my lonely heart! 

Say we will never part. 


MISSAIL AND VARLAAM: 
Brothers and Christians, 
friends and honest people, 
for the church we're building 
we ask you for a modest gift. 
Bread on the waters—: 
you'll be rewarded! 


INNKEEPER: Wandering monks they are 
—two worthy pilgrims. 
Here I am, singing that stupid song— 
stupid and sinful, that’s too much! 
Here are they! two monks, two worthy 
pilgrims! 
(She opens the door: vARLAAM and 
MISSAIL enter, followed by Gricor!, 
disguised as a peasant.) 


(approaching) 


VARLAAM: The Lord may bless this 
house of yours! 


INNKEEPERS: Would you like to eat 
something reverend fathers? 


MISSAIL: We take whatever God may 
a 


VARLAAM: No wine today? 


INNKEEPER: Why, of course! I'll bring 
you some. 
Sit down—rest a while. 


(VARLAAM watches GricorI, who has 
sat down at the table, brooding.) 


VARLAAM: (to GricoRI) What are you so 
glum about, companion? 

Here we are close to the border now: 
Lithuania! 

And that’s where you asked us to take 
you. 


cricori: I'll never really be safe till 
I'm over the border! 
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VARLAAM: And what’s so good about 
Lithuania? 

Take us—: my friend Missail, and I, 
wicked sinner: 

since we escaped from the cloister 
walls, 

we don’t care a single rap what 
country we're in— 

Russia—Lithuania—what do we care? 

If there’s some wine! 

Ah, there is some now. 


INNKEEPER: This is the best I have— 
may it keep you healthy! 


MISSAIL AND VARLAAM: We thank you a 
thousand times—God the Lord will 
bless your heart. 


VARLAAM: Near Kazan—near the 
famous olden fortress 

sat Ivan—making merry at a banquet. 

Tartars got from “him no pity— 

they were told to leave the city, 

and not to come again! 

But one day he had enough, and in the 
dark of the night 

asked his men to put a lot of mines all 
over the town. 

But the Tartars kept on acting like the 
owners of the place, 

when they saw Ivan, they simply 
laughed right in his face— 

That’s the way they are! 

And the Tsar was sad by day and 
night, 

hung his head 

to the left, but later also to the right. 

Then he called for all his cannoneers, 

and he ordered them to be prepared— 

every one of them. 

As the fuses began to smolder merrily, 

one young man threw a light into a 
powder keg— 

they exploded every single mine that 
could be found. Hey! 

One could hear the blast for miles 
around— 

What a noise it was! 

And the Tartars yelled and shouted 
and shed bitter tears, 

such a noise as this one seldom hears. 

Most of them would never yell or 
shout again: 

forty thousand Tartars lay there— 
slain! 

Even forty three!!! 

That’s how it went— 

in Kazan, the famous city! 


VARLAAM: (to GRIGORI) Tell me: don’t 
you drink anything? 
And it seems you don’t even sing? 


cricori: I don’t drink— 
MISSAIL: Each to his own taste! 


VARLAAM: . and mine is for wine! 
Come on, Missail, 

let us drink a toast to our charming 
host. .. . (to GRIGORI) 

Now listen, you—I do not care for 
those that 

don’t like wine! 

Drinking may be piggish— 
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soberness is priggish! 

If you are like us, we'll always love 
you, 

but, if you’re a kill-joy, get out of 
here! 


cricor1: Drink—but don’t forget who 
you were, my friend Varlaam! 


VARLAAM: Who I was? Remember? But 
I want to forget! 

Phew! (He is quite drunk, and slowly 

falling asleep. missait dozes.) 

There was a man— 

a darling man— 

spurred his horse so it ran. 

He wore a cap—he did not care a rap: 

he was filthy, that chap! 


GRIGORI: (to the INNKEEPER) Please tell 
me: this road out there— 
where does it lead to? 


INNKEEPER: Into Lithuania. 
cricori: Is the border very far? 


INNKEEPER: No, it isn’t . . . if you hurry 
you can still get there 
tonight .. . if they do not stop you! 


cricort: Me? Why should they? 


INNKEEPER: Somebody must have 
escaped .. . 

Police have been ordered everywhere 
to look out for him! 


cricor!: Eh! this does not seem to be 
my lucky day! 


VARLAAM: Horse ran and ran— 
threw down the man— 
he'll get up... if he can... 


cricort: What’s the charge against him? 


INNKEEPER: How would I know? maybe 
some robber or thief. 

But if he’s smart enough, he has a 
chance to fool them! 

Do theyealways get them? No—they 
dont! 

It might be desperate, if there were no 
other road 

than just the high road, but 

let me tell you: 

If you cross the main street, you'll find 
a footpath— 

keep on walking—you’ll come to a 
chapel, 

near by a brook... . 

and from there to Khlopino—and then 
to Zaitsero— 

From there on you cannot miss it: 

you are almost at the border. 

Police are everywhere—: therefore be 
careful! 

They are out to fleece us, and rob us 
of our last copeck! 


VARLAAM: Came to a door— 
he made: knock—knock— 


(A knock at the door.) 


and then he knocked again: knock— 
knock—knock. .. . 


(Another knock at the door, louder.) 


INNKEEPER: Who is it now? Them again! 
Oh, darn it all! 

(She goes to the window.) 

They’re always snooping around... . 


(She opens the door, Enter two POLICE 
OFFICERS.) 


VARLAAM: (waking up for a moment) 
There was a man... a darling man... 
spurred his horse so it . . . 


OFFICER: Who are these two men? 


(VARLAAM and MISSAIL jump up from 
their chairs, frightened.) 


VARLAAM AND MISSAIL: We are two lay 

brothers—we are poor and honest— 
wandering through the villages, 
begging for a copeck, or two! 


OFFICER: (to GRIGoRI) And you—who are 
you? 


VARLAAM AND MISSAIL: Our companion. 


cricori: A peaceloving friend of the law! 
I have come with these worthy old men, 
I’m on my way home now. 


OFFICER: Try to get milk out of stone! 
That case is hopeless. 

Let’s try the old ones... Hm.... 

How is everything? Tell me: how are 
they treating you? 


VARLAAM: Oh! very badly—very! 
Everybody seems so stingy— 

fond of money .. . and they hide it! 

Ged is last on their list. This world is 
so sinful, 

and it’s chockful of heathens. . . . 

Walk your feet off ... begging... 
praying... 

and they’ll give you half a copeck ... 

that is all! 

It is so little, it’s just enough for some 
wine! 

I’m afraid Judgment Day cannot be 
very far... 


(During vaRLAAM’s last speech, the 
OFFIcER has looked at him very closely. 
VARLAAM gets upset.) 


INNKEEPER: Lord above—have mercy on 
us sinners! 


VARLAAM: Why d’you look at me—so 
long and so closely? 


OFFICER: I'll tell you! 

Alyokha: have you got that sheet? 

Let’s have a look. Listen—: 

From his cell escaped some unworthy 
monk: Grishka Otrepyev— 

Have you heard about it? 


VARLAAM: No—never. 


orFicer: Well, the Tsar has ordered us 
to find that man, 

to arrest him and hang him! 

I’m sure you have heard that? 


VARLAAM: I have not! 
orFricer: Are you a reader? 


VARLAAM: No—sorry. I was not meant 
to be. 


OFFICER: Come, have a look at this. 





VARLAAM: What is the use? 


orricer: That man who escaped—whom 
we must find—you’re the one! 


vARLAAM: Good Lord! who gave you that 
idea? 


INNKEEPER: God above! the poor old man 
.. . he’s never hurt a spider. .. . 


orricer: Who can read? Somebody? 
cricori: Yes—I can read. 


orricer: Take this, Hurry up. Read 
aloud! 


cricori: “Be it known to every one: 

that a heretic named Grigori Otrepyev, 
has run away 

from a Moscow monastery. 

After he listened to the Evil One, he set 
out 

to tempt his brethren with visions of 
sin.— 

Now he may be trying to reach 
Lithuania. 

The Tsar orders you to arrest this 


man... 
orricer: “.. . and to hang him!” 
cricori: It says nothing here of hanging? 


orricer: Fool! You ought to learn to 
read between the lines. . . . 
Again: “. . . to arrest and to hang him.” 


cricori: “... and to hang him. As for 
his age ...he is .. .(looking at 
VARLAAM) 

He’s about fifty two... . 

... has a rather red nose... 

is of medium height, but heavy... . 


orricer: That’s him all right: let’s catch 
him, children! 


VARLAAM: Hands off! I warn you—don’'t 
lay hands on me! 

you picked the wrong man... . Who 
says I am Grishka? (He takes the 
warrant from GRIGORI) 

No, friends—I don’t care for such jokes! 

My reading may be halting—I don’t say 
it is fluent... 

but I can try—let me try— 

it seems my life may hang on my 
reading. ... 

“his age... age. 
... twenty!” 

Who says “fifty-two”? Liar! 

“Of medium height . . . he has reddish 
si 

and on his nose there is . . . 

on his nose there is one little wart. . . . 

Furthermore—one of his arms .. . 

his arms ... is shorter .. . 

one of his arms is... .” 

I think it might be... . 


.. his age is twen 


(cricor! brandishes a knife and jumps 
out of the window.) 


It’s him— 
don’t let him get away! 
It’s him! 


OFFICER: It’s him! 


MISSAIL: Get hold of him! 
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XENIA: Oh—Fyodor . . . 
| loved and adored him, 
yet my love did not save him. 
(Emilia Cundari [Xenia], Mildred Miller [Fyodor], 
Sandra Warfield [Xenia's nurse} ) 


ACT TWO 


SCENE I 


A room in the Tsar’s Palace in the 
Kremlin. 


xentA: Where are you— 

love of mine? 

You, for whom I'm longing. 
Resting under the green-sward, 
far from all who love you, 
you must be so lonely, 

there under your tomb stone. 
You don’t see my sorrow— 
You don’t hear my crying— 
Why did you leave me? 

Like you 

I am lonely. (She cries) 


ryopor: Xenia: don’t cry, 
I beg you! 

Cruel is your sugering, 
but all your weeping 

and sighing 

cannot bring back to you 
your bridegroom— 


xENIA: Oh—Fyodor .. . 

I loved and adored him, 

yet my love did not save him. 
All my happiness left me— 

I will mourn him forever. 


Fyopor: Do not cry, I implore you, 
Xenia, my darling. (pointing at the big 
clock) 

The clock starts! 

Come, have a look. 

The carillon is playing— 

it’s a very old, famous clock: 

once an hour 

it shows its wonders to us— 

a herald first— 


after him come two that play the 
trumpet— 

two soldiers, 

and one with a banner! 

Please look at them— 

aren’t they pretty? 

just like live ones— 

look! 


XENIA: My dearly beloved! 
You had promised 

to love me— 

my heart is aching— 

I am yours—forever! 


nuRSE: My child, darling Tsarevna— 
You must not cry! 

All this weeping 

will make you ugly! 


XENIA: I’m suffering, Mamushka— 
I’m suffering. .. . 


NURSE: Yes—yes, I know, my child. 
Maiden tears 

are like the morning dew: 

comes the sun 

and the grass is dry anew. 

Think, dear, how wide the world is: 
you'll find another prince— 

he'll be handsome, too, 

and he'll love only you— 

and you will soon forget 

the bitter tears you cried. 


XENIA: Oh, no—no—Mamushka! 
No! I want to be 
faithful to him alone. 


NURSE: Stubborn! 

Love was much too brief 

for so long a grief! 

To a man a maiden gave her heart, 

And they swore that they would never 
part, 
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but one day he left her all the same, 
and she said: I don’t recall his name! 
Yes, my darling: 

that’s the way it happens! 

Please, wipe your tears away, 

and listen to my song: 


Gnat and Bug 

were friends, you see, 

the Gnat went and cut a tree, 
while the Bug baked the bread— 
what a lovely meal they had! 
While they sat there, 

had a talk, 

came a cricket, 

on a walk, 

to that Gnat’s and Bug’s dismay, 
started stirring up the hay! 

Bug said: this is bad! 

and the Gnat got mad, 

for he thought that this was wicked, 
with a stick he chased the cricket! 
But the cricket 

was too quick— 

so the Gnat 

just threw the stick! 

But the stick 

would not obey him, 

turned around and 

tried to slay him! 

In the morning’s 

early light, 

Bug came running— 

what a sight! 

With a shovel 

and a spade 

to the Gnat 

he offered aid. 

Tried to lift him... 

all in vain: 

by his own stick he was slain! 
Parting from 

what he loved most, 

Bug himself 

gave up the ghost. 


Fryopor: Oh—what wonderful story, 
Mamushka— 

and very funny! 

but what a gruesome end? 


NuRSE: Tell me, Tsarevich: 
don’t you know another? 
Let’s hear it, child! 

And I'll be very patient, 
I’m pretty good at that, 

for Tsar Ivan 

taught us all 

how to be patient! 

Well then? 


Fyopor: I'll sing one, 
and you will join me soon. 
I know your patience! 
Here’s a tale 

that you'll like to hear: 
a hen, one day, 

gave birth to a steer, 
and a suckling pig 

laid twenty eggs. 

Fools think I’m lying— 
I'm not even trying! 
Cock-a-doodle, 
Cock-a-doo— 
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Little cock, how do you do? 
May I ask 

what brought you here? 

I have come from Kiev, dear! 
And in Kiev town, 

on an old tree, 

sits an owl 

with a frown— 

for that owl 

can’t see! 


FYODOR AND NURSE: Owl thinks 
that is wrong. 

Owl blinks, 

sings a song— 
Ping—ping— 
double ping— 

cut my feather, 

hell for leather— 
Pong—pong— 
double pong— 

if you love me, 
love my song. 

All five fingers— 
no one lingers! 

In the middle 

of the night 

little sparrow 

saw the light. 

He had 

narrow eyes— 

real 

sparrow eyes! 

and a beak 

like a wedge 

with a neat 

cutting edge. 
Sparrow flew 

from his nest, 

to the owl 

as his guest. 

‘Cause the night 
was so long 

they sang 

a song. 

There was a sexton, 
his corn he was thrashing— 
it sounded 

like thunder— 

the flail broke 
asunder! 

The flames caught 
the hay loft, 

there was 

no hay left! 

Sexton got scared— 
through the window 
he stared. 

He was so frightened, 
he hid 

in the larder 

and cried 

all the harder! 

So he lay there— 
it was not gay there! 
His wife 

all the same 

baked a cake 

on the flame— 
many guests 

she would wvite 
and * feasted 


all the night. 

And the sexton 

ate alone 

five hundred pigs— 

then he ate 

a bull— 

after that 

he was full! 

Clap! 
(Enter sorts. The NURSE, on seeing 
BORIS, curtsies in reverence.) 


Boris: What's this? 
What wolf has stirred 
the hen amidst her brood? 


NURSE: Mightiest Tsar, forgive me: 
but I am old, 
and everything upsets me. 


BORIS: (embracing his daughter) 
My Xenia, 

my much beloved daughter! 
You shed a widow’s tears 
before your wedding— 

for he who was betrothed to you 
is dead. 


xENIA: Father and Tsar, 
please do not heed 

the tears that I am shedding, 
for all my grief 

must seem so unimportant 
compared to your afflictions. 


Boris: My dearest child— 

My darling daughter! 

Now in a kindly talk 

with friends and dear companions 
try to forget 

your grief and sorrow. 

Goodbye, my child. 


(XENIA and nuRSE leave the room. 
BORIS turning to his son.) 


And you, my son— 
my Fyodor— 
What is this? 


Fropor: This is a map of Russia, 
of our country— 

from East to West 

Look, father: 
Moscow—here! 

there Novgorod! 

and here Kazan. 
Astrakhan! 

Here mountains, 

there Siberia. 

And here 

the old mysterious woods 
of Perm 

The Caspian Sea! 


Boris: All this is beautiful! 
As from the clouds 

you see our country 

this great and mighty realm 
before you: 

the borders, 

rivers, cities. 

Go on, and study! 

The time will come, 
perhaps it will be soon, 
when you 

will be the Tsar 





of this holy land. 
Good-by—my son. 


(Exit ryopor.) 


Mine is the highest power! 
Year after year 

my reign was calm 

and peaceful— 

and yet my heart 

has never known 

a moment's peace. 

How often have I 

heard it prophesied: 

my power 

and my glory 

would be endless! 

But life, 

and fame, 

the heady wine of power, 
the people’s applause— 
all that 

has lost its lure. 

I hoped 

I might be happy 

with my loved ones— 

and I prepared 

a splendid wedding 

for my child, 

for my Tsarevna, 

my darling daughter. 
Like lightning, 

death sweeps down 

and takes the groom! 
How heavy 

lies on me 

the hand of the Lord! 
And every sinful soul 
must fear His verdict, 

In vain I strive 

to flee from this darkness— 
oh, for a ray of hope 

to guide me! 

My weary heart is aching 
with longing, 

it cries to God for mercy. 
At times I hear around me 
a secret whisper .. . 

I begged and pleaded— 
my arms raised to heaven— 


I hoped 


that the Saints might hear my prayer. 


In splendor I reigned, 
my power is unending— 
the Tsar of Russia! 

For tears I begged 
that might console me— 
I am betrayed, 

the nobles hate me— 
open revolt 

is rife in Lithuania— 
hungry crowds. . 

and plague . . 

and devastation! 

Like an angry beast 

on the prowl 

are the people— 

in hunger 

and poverty— 

Russia moans .. . 

For all the sorrows 

that Heaven has sent us, 
to punish the sins we committed, 
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they blame the Tsar! 

For all their misfortunes 
they curse my very name— 
curse and despise it! 

I cannot sleep 

at night— 

and yet 

I have nightmares! 

The child—appears to me. . 
its bloody head... . 

eyes red with crying... 
begging and pleading .. . 
pleading for mercy— 

no answer to its crying! 
Gaping the wound in its body— 
piercing the shriek 

it cried in dying... . 

Oh— Lord above! 

God! my Lord! 


(The nurses are heard shouting off- 
stage.) 


NURSES: (off stage) Ah—shush! 
(FYODOR returns.) 

sorts: What has happened? 

nurses: Ah—shush—shush! Quiet! 


BORIS: (to FyopoR) Find out 
what’s going on there! 


nuRSES: Shush—shush—ahh! 


Boris: Ah— 
how they yell! 


nursES: Shush—shush—shush—ah— 
(A BOYAR enters and greets BORIS.) 

Boris: Well—what now? 

nuRSES: Shush—shush— 


Boris: Well—speak up! Speak! 


Boyar: Almighty Lord and Tsar— 
it is, asking you to see him, 
Prince Shuiski. .. . 


sorts: Shuiski? He’s here? 
Tell him 

We shall be glad to see him, 
to listen to his message! 


BOYAR: (Approaching sorts, and whis- 
pering into his ear) Last night 
one of Pushkin’s servants 
came to tell us 

that Shuiski and Mstislavski, 
and some others, 

and even Pushkin, 

held a meeting 

in the middle of the night: 

a man, it seems, 

arrived from Cracow, 

to report... . 


soris: Arrest that man! 

It’s just as I thought! 

My son, 

what happened to these stupid women? 


Fyopor: The parrot’s fault... . 
BorIs: Parrot? 


Fyopor: Yes—but there’s no reason 
why the mighty Tsar 
should waste his time 


to hear 
a silly parrot story— 


sorts: No! no! my son, 
let’s hear it, 
as it happened! 


Fryopor: As every afternoon 
Popinka, the parrot, 

sitting among the maids, 

talked away and chattered. 

Then, for a bit of change 

he looked for some caresses— 

flying from maid to maid, 

he asked to have his head scratched. 
First came Nastasya— 

she did not feel like scratching! 
Popinka—he got mad, 

called her “stupid woman.” 

That was too much for her, 

and he got a spanking! 

Popka began to shriek, 

ruffled up his feathers. 

Well—then the maids got scared, 
and they brought him lots of sugar, 
coaxed him with loving words, 

to pacify the parrot! 


Boris: Stupid women! 


Fyopor: .. . But no, 

he would not listen! 

He sat there with a scowl, 
shoulders raised in anger .. . 


Boris: I see him! 


Fyopor: He would not even look 
at the sweets they brought him— 
then, turning on the one 

who did not feel like scratching, 
he pecked her in her face— 

and the poor maid cried and fainted. 
That’s where the noise began: 

all the maids were yelling— 

and chasing through the room, 
Popinka they tried to capture— 
but all in vain— 

every one got pecked by Popka! 
This, father dear and Tsar, 

is why you heard an uproar: 


just a bunch of maids, frightened by a 


parrot! 
That is all there was— 
that’s the story. 


roRIS: My son— 

my dear, beloved Fyodor, 
cleverly and like an artist, 

you told me a truthful story. 

In simple and well-chosen pictures 
you clearly described 

all that had happened. 

Such are the fruits 

of learning— 

Trust is the beacon 

that shines in the darkness! 

Lord, 

let me see the day 

when they as Tsar acclaim him— 
the rightful Lord of Holy Russia! 
Oh—how I would gladly, 
renouncing all my powers, 

for such a blessing 

exchange my sceptre 

and the purple! 
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When you are the Tsar 

you always must endeavor 
to have around you, child, 
a group of trusted counsels. 
Don’t trust Shuiski— 

he’s a cunning intriguer, 
he’s full of knowledge, 

but he’s sly—and false. . . . 


SHUISKI: (enters) Almighty Tsar and 
Lord 


I greet you! 


Boris: Oh! It’s you, my worthy Prince! 

the man who’s proud to lead 

the brainless masses— 

a master in the noble art of treason! 

You—the evil spirit of the throne— 

every oath that you swore 

you've broken’ threefold— 

cunning hypocrite—wheedling 
flatterer— 

a traitor disguised as a Boyar. 

Deceiver! Snake! 


SHUISKI: When Ivan ruled Russia 
(may he rest in peace, now and ever) 
Shuiski was a name 

that used to be received with honors! 


BorIS: Yes—but Tsar Ivan, 
were he alive now, 

it would be his delight 

to see you burn to death. 
Yes, and he himself, 

the Tsar and master, 

would fan the raging flames, 
fan them ever higher, 

a Holy psalm upon his lips. 
But I am kinder: 

it gives me pleasure 

to forgive my haughty servants! 


SHUISKI: Tsar... 
Boris: Well, what do you have to say? 


SHUISKI: Tsar—please listen: 
I bring you news 
of great importance to the throne. 


BorIS: Is this perhaps the news 
that you and Pushkin heard 
when you received a message 
from all your noble friends 
that I have banished? 


SHUISKI: Yes, mighty Tsar. 

The rumor speaks of a usurper; 
the Poles—the Pope— 

they all are on his side! 


BORIS: But—who is the man? 
Whose name has he usurped, 
the scoundrel? 

Yes—first I want to know 
his name! You know it? 


SHUISKI: Believe me, Tsar: 

your power is tremendous. 

Your charity, your kindness, and your 
bounty 

have won the love 

of every humble slave. 

And they have vowed their faith 

to you and to your throne. 

Yet, I must warn the Tsar, 

my master and my Lord, 
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SHUISKI: The rumor speaks of a usurper; 
The Poles—the Pope— 
they all are on his side! 


(Mildren Miller [Fyodor], Cesare Siepi [Boris], Charles Kullman [Shuiski]) 


although with sorrow and with grief 
my heart is bleeding— 

you must be told 

that this may happen: 

if he should drive so far 

his criminal intentions 

to enter Russia 

and to march on us, 

and if he tries to captivate the crowds, 
Dimitri’s name 

may be a mighty weapon! 


BORIS: Dimitri’s name? 
Tsarevich, leave us, please. 


Fyopor: Please let me stay 
and let me be 

beside my father 

when he must hear 

the fearful news 

that threatens Russia’s throne. 


BoRIs: No—no— 
you must not stay! 
You heard me— 
obey me: 

go! Tsarevich! 


(FYODOR exits) 


Take measures— 

don’t delay: 

have soldiers guard 

all Lithuanian frontiers at once, 
that not a single soul 

can enter Russia any more! 
That’s all 

No! Remain! 

Stay here, Shuiski. 

I ask you: 

have you ever heard 

that children who are dead 
return from where they slumber, 
to prosecute the Tsar— 

the Tsar! 

the ruler 

elected by the people, 

and crowned in solemn ritual 
by the Patriarch? .. . 
Ha—ha—ha—ha 





What? You laugh? 
Why don’t you laugh, then? 


SHUISKI: Forgive me, 
Almighty Tsar and Lord. 


Boris: Tell me, Prince: 

That day in Uglich, 

where the murder was committed, 
and when Dimitri, the Tsarevich, 
was killed— 

I know that you were there: 

you must have seen the lifeless body 
while the people of Uglich 

were shouting in the streets 

to vent their deep despair, 
crying out for vengeance. . 

are you quite sure 


the victim ... was .. . Dimitri? 


SHUISKI: Quite. 


Boris: Vasili Ivanich! 

By all that you hold holy 
I beseech you 

be frank with me— 
Truth 

truth is all I want! 

I shall be magnanimous: 
the past is past— 

and even your betrayal 
I can forget. 

But 

if you cheat me now, 
and lie to me, 

I shall devise 

a punishment, 

so devilish 

that Tsar Ivan himself 
would tremble in his grave 
with horror... . 

Now answer me! 


SHUISKI: You don’t believe me, Tsar. 
You even doubt that I have 

always been a faithful slave— 

you speak of punishment 

and torture 

no death I fear, 





I only fear your anger! 
Everyone in Uglich 

had seen the body: 

five days and nights 

it lay outside the old cathedral, 
and with the child 

another thirteen corpses, 
disfigured terribly, 

in rags, and blood-spattered. 
One could see 

how all of them 

had slowly started rotting . . . 
but then I saw 

Dimitri’s face 

was peaceful, pure and radiant. 
But bloody red, 

frightfully 

his wound was gaping— 

yet on his lips, 

so chaste and so guileless, 

a child’s contented smile was playing— 
he looked as if he were asleep 
and dreaming a happy dream. . 
and in his right hand 

he clutched a little toy, 

as though defending it. 


Boris: No more—Prince! 
(Exit SHUISK!) 


Ah!—for some air! 

I'm suffocating here— 

I feel how all my blood 
is rushing to my head, 
it’s raging in my temples. 
A guilty conscience 

is a cruel punishment. 


(It is getting darker; the curillon be- 
gins to play.) 

If you did 

but once in life 

an evil deed, 

and though it was your fate 

that made you do it— 

your soul is doomed, 

your heart is drowned in poison— 

The furies 

haunt and mock you— 

like hammer blows, 

falls on your ears 

the thunder 

of damnation. 

My head is reeling— 

reeling— 

and all my strength has left me— 

I see... the child... 

I see it lying there .. . 


(The clock strikes eight. A ray of 
moonlight falls on the moving figures.) 


What ; . . is this . . 
in the dark .. .? 

It threatens me... 
it grows ... closes in... 
it moans and trembles 
Go—go— 

not I— 

I did not .. . murder you— 
go—go, my child!— 

it was—not I— 

It was the people— 

go! my child... 


. over there... 
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Hear me—Lord! 
You, so great 

and ever merciful— 
forgive me, Father! 
Have mercy on 


ACT THREE 


SCENE I 
A Castle in Poland, martna’s room. 


rour Giris: (friends of marina) How 
blue is the river 

how shady the willow— 

See there: a flower, 

whiter than snow-white, 

and down in the water 

it looks at its picture: 

how lovely the flower 

admiring its beauty. 


cuorus: And over the flower 
so gay in the sunshine 

a swarm of 

enchanted butterflies 

is dancing. 

THE FOUR GIRLS: They all are 
madly 

in love with the flower— 
longing 

to touch it— 

and yet they 

do not dare. 

They all are 

in love 

with its beauty. 

So blue is the river 

so lovely the flower 

and down in the water 

it looks at its picture. 


MARINA: I want my golden band. 


cHorus: But here in 
the castle 

there, too, is beauty— 
a beauty 

much greater 

than that 

of flowers: 

no flower ever 

has been 

so enchanting! 

A glory, 

a treasure 

to all 

who love Poland: 

a woman— 

a queen. 


THE FOUR GIRLS: And many daring men— 
so proud and 

so noble, 

in awe 

they bend their knees 

before her 

regal beauty. 


cHorus: A smile 
and a greeting 
is all they 

are craving. 

For this 


they would gladly 

forget 

all the others! 

The beauty 

is silent 

it seems she 

is smiling 

at all they are saying 

of love 

and of passion— 

THE FouR Girts: The longing 

the pining 

of their hearts: 

she gives them 

no answer. 

MARINA: How charming! 

The lovely lady answers: 

“Thank you.” 

I thank you 

for your kindness, 

to flowers 

that are whiter still 

than snow-white .. . 

But what you're saying 

does not please me. 

Your words are meant to flatter 

and you speak of daring men 

who pay me homage, 

young and noble heroes 

who bend their knees before me. 

“A smile is all they’re craving 

they pine away in longing .. .” 

These are not the words to please me, 

my companions: 

do not speak to me of beauty, 

of admirers. 

Sing to me the olden ballads 

that my dear old nurse once sang me— 

songs of greatness— 

songs of battle— 

of the glory 

that was Poland. 

Sons of Poland’s 

mighty maidens— 

songs of foes that 

ask for mercy ... 

Yes, these are the songs 

that please me, 

lovely ballads 

of my childhood. (Dismissing them) 

... till later. 

You, Ruzya, I do not need you, 
darling— 

go and rest— (MARINA, remaining alone.) 


Life is so boring—oh! how boring— 
all my days 

are dull and empty— 

I am sad and weary, 

life is meaningless, 

a wasteland. 

All the noble counts and princes 
with their wealth and power 

can’t relieve this frightful boredom .. . 
And yet, 

from far horizons 

comes a ray of hope 

that blinds me— 

there, from Moscow, 

comes a stranger, 

fills my doubting heart 

with wonder. 
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My Dimitri, 
show no mercy! 
In the name of 
God Almighty, 
you'll avenge 
our poor Tsarevich, 
who was slain 
by lust for power, 
and the Tsar 
whose hands are guilty 
of bloody murder 
you will punish! 
I'll awake 
my noble countrymen, 
and with dreams 
of gold and booty 
I will lure 
their greedy hearts! 
You, my friend, 
my valiant hero, 
you'll be mine forever, 
for with tears of 
burning passion 
I'll enslave you! 
My Tsarevich, 
my Dimitri, 
You were meant 
to love me. ... 
and with words of 
tender longing 
I will tie 
your heart-strings. 
Not for me 
the love of courtiers, 
all their wooing 
only bores me— 
to their fervent protestations 
my contempt will be my answer. 
What I want is 
fame and glory— 
What I want is—might and power! 
On the throne 
of Russia’s rulers 
the Tsarina I shall be, 
and enwrapped in gold and purple 
I'll be shining 
like a sun, 
With my charms, 
my radiant beauty, 
I will conquer 
all of Moscow. 
The Boyars, 
so proud and haughty, 
they will bow to me, 
and greet me! 
And in ballads, 
songs and legends 
they will praise me. 
Yes—the dullest men in Moscow 
yet will praise 
their proud Marina!— 
(She suddenly sees RANGONI, who is 
standing by the door, humbly.) 
Ah! it is you, holy man? 


RANGONI: In humbleness, 

as servant of the Lord, our Father, 
I crave that I may ask 

the beautiful Marina 

to lend an ear to me? 


MARINA: M; father, you must not even 
ask! 
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I am, and will be 

an obedient daughter 

of the faith. 

I'm serving 

the Church that is forever 
great and undivided. 
RANGONI: But, my child, 

the holy Church 

is now forsaken: 

and the pictures of the saints 
have faded— 

Where is our faith? 

Its sources flow no longer . . . 
and where do you find 

the scent of incense? 

And bleeding—gaping— 
the wounds of the martyrs. 
All you hear in the temples 
is moaning ... 

all the priests 

shed tears of desperation. 


MARINA: My father! I... 

I am confused by what you say .. . 
all your bitter words 

sound to my faithful heart 

like a knell of sorrow 

and of mourning. 


RANGONI: Hear me, child—Marina! 
You have been called 

to bring the unbelieving 

back to faith and church 

and to lead them to their salvation, 
to destroy all this sinful dissension. 
And your name will be holy forever, 
and the angels of God, the Almighty— 
they will sing your praises! 


MARINA: . . . And my name will be holy 
forever 

and the angels of God, the Almighty, 

they will sing my praises .. . 

Oh!—sinful words! 

My father... 

with what temptation 

you try to lure the weak and fickle 
heart 

of one who has no knowledge of the 
world! 

I’m young, I’m fond of pleasures, 

I want a life in joy and splendor— 

I am not the one who’s chosen 

to serve the Church in glory— 

please—forgive me. 


RANGONI: Enslave with your beauty 

the heart of Dimitri! 

Tell him you love him, 

be tender and passionate, 

try to beguile and enchant him. 

Flames in your glances 

and smiles on your lovely lips, 

make him forget who he is! 

Dismiss all your futile and groundless 
fears 

and defy 

all the pangs of your conscience, 

Pay no attention 

to empty old legends 

of maidenly modesty 

and all such nonsense. 

One day 

you show him your anger, 


you prod him with moods and caprices— 
the next, 

you're loving and longing, 

and try to deceive him— 

always tempt his heart, 

and bewitch his mind .. . 

And when finally vanquished, 

he’s kneeling before you, 

in wordless enchantment, 

waiting for your orders, 

ask him to swear 

that he’ll serve the Church forever! 


MARINA: I shall never do that! 


RANGONI: What? The Church demands it, 
and you dare deny it? 

Whatever may redound to its glory 
your duty will bid you surrender, 
unfearing, and without asking— 

even your honor! 


MARINA: That .. . is not true! 

I curse every word you have said to me. 
You have a wicked and vicious heart. 
My curse on you! 

I’ve only contempt for you. 

Go—go—I say! 


RANGONI: Marina! 

How your eyes sparkle 

with your diabolical passion— 
your face is distorted, 

and you are trembiing— 

a breath of hell and its pestilence 
has blown all your charms away. 


MARINA: Oh, Heaven, save your helpless 
child! 

Heaven, tell me what to do! 

RANGONI: You can flee 

the powers of darkness, 

the demon of pride 

fills your mind with his poison 

and on the wings 

with which Hell has endowed him, 

Satan himself 

is hovering above you. 

martna: Ah! 

RANGONI: To me who comes from the 
Lord 

entrust your soul—and surrender. 

With every thought—with every dream 
you're dreaming 


you will become . . . my slave! 


SCENE II 


A hall in the Castle. A fountain is seen 
through the windows. It is a moon-lit 
night. 


cricori: This is the night .. . 
I am trembling— 

Oh, my beloved, 

you have enchanted my heart. 
I’m yours forever! 

Oh come, my love, 

I long for you— 

I'm waiting .. . 

I'm waiting for you in the dark of night! 
Why don’t you hear my plea? 
Have you forgotten me? 

I have no dream but you— 





all my life is yours... 

a loving word from you 

and a tender smile 

alone can heal all the sorrows 
of my weary heart. 

Marina! Marina! 

I beg you give me answer. 

Oh come, oh come . 
No—no one answers! 


. . I love you so! 


RANGONI: Tsarevich—Dimitri! 
cricori: Who are you? 


RANGONI: I warn you, go and hide 

before Marina’s guests come nearer 

Beware, Tsarevich—I beseech you, 
beware! 


cricori: Let them come— 
I'm ready to receive them 
with all the honor that is due them! 


RANGONI: I've warned you, Tsarevich, 
you will perish yourself— 

endanger Marina! — 

They must not find you. 


(He drags GRIGORI away with him 
MARINA enters with her guests, MAR- 
tna herself on the arm of an old Polish 
nobleman.) 


MARINA: Do not speak to me of love and 
passion, 

all your solemn oaths, I fear, will not 
convince me— 

Yes, my friend, your case is hopeless... 

(MARINA and her escort disappear.) 


cHorus: Moscow’s haughty power 
will yet yield to Poland. 


men: And her mighty soldiers, 
they will rot in prison. 

And Boris, their ruler, 

we will beat forever! 


womEN: Yes, it sounds enchanting— 
but why don’t you do it? 

Show the Russians: you're the stronger. 
And Boris is Tsar no longer! 


MEN: For Poland’s greater glory 
first we must destroy 
the might of Moscow! 


WOMEN: Marina cannot help us: 
her beauty is too cold 
she’s haughty—proud .. . 


(MARINA returns and joins her guests.) 


MARINA: And now—let’s drink my 
friends! 


MARINA: Do not speak to me of love and Passion, 
all your solemn oaths, | fear, will not convince me— 


(Nell Rankin [Marina], center) 


cuorus: And here’s to you, Marina! 


MEN: Drink with us to fame and beauty! 
A glass of wine to toast Marina! 

The crown of Tsars 

will yet adorn Marina! 


cHorus: To her! 

To fame! 

To might! 

The crown of Tsars for her! 


(They all leave. GRIGORI enters.) 


cricori: There was no escaping! 
In his cursed claws 
the wily priest had caught me! 
And yet—I saw her—fleetingly. 
I saw my love, the beautiful 
Marina . . 
and like a thief 
at night 
I stole a glance 
from radiant eyes— 
enchantment! 

. and as my heart beat louder, 
I lost my patience 
and I felt I must be free 
to kneel before her — 
I had to rid myself of my protector, 
whose help I never wanted! 
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I had enough 

(I told him so) 

of all his talk, 

his sly insinuations! 

And then I saw a sight 

that made me shudder— 

I saw the proud and beautiful Marina 
escorted by a toothless Polish ruin— 
she smiled at him and whispered 
of tender feelings, 

of love and passion 

of happiness and marriage, 

to him— 

to that toothless, tottering monster! 
And yet I know 

there’s waiting for her 

the splendor of glory: 

the golden crown, 

the scepter, 

and the purple! 

Oh—damn it all! 

I want my sword— 

I want my helmet— 

my horse, 

and on to glory! 

The time has come— 

my friends: 

it’s fame or death! 

Fighting for me, 

an army of heroes 

will be victorious, 

will win the day— 

Glory to him who dares! 

The throne will be mine! 


(MARINA enters.) 
MARINA: Dimitri! Tsarevich! Dimitri! 


cricori: It’s you—Marina! 

You have come, beloved, 

most beautiful of all. 

How the days are long, 

and lonely, dearest, 

when I must be without you. 

Doubting, 

my heart is suffering tortures. 

All that I cherish, 

all that my longing heart ever has 
hoped for— 

the dream of love and passion that I 
dreamed— 

now is shattered. 


MARINA: I know: —you suffer. 
No sleep at night 

and yet you dream; 

for day and night 

you always dream 

about Marina! 

But not for words of passion, 
not for a lover’s empty ravings 
did I come to you! 

When you're alone and lonely, 
you may do all the dreaming 
that your heart desires! 


cricori: Marina! 


MARINA: Yet there’s no sacrifice, 
however great, 

that you won’t bring for me, 

if love demands it so! 

So when 

will you 
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take Moscow 
as the Tsar? 


cricort: The Tsar!—Marina! 
All your words offend me. 
How can the throne, 

the heady wine of power, 

a swarm of servile men 
who flatter and betray you, 
how can all this make up to you 
for what you’re losing: 

for love requited— 

for true devotion— 

for passion 

and wild embraces— 

for all that a woman 

can only find in loving? 


MARINA: I know that! 

Yes, I know, we could be happy 
as a tender loving pair— 

What is glory—what is power? 
If we are in love, what do we care? 
I say no, Tsarevich! 

If love is all you’re craving, 

in Moscow you will -find 

a thousand enchanting women— 
the youngest, the fairest, 

they all are made for love! 


cricori: Don’t speak of them to me! 
In beds of luxury 

they look for pleasure . . . 
Love indeed! 

A friendly word 

and they are yours— 
Don’t call that love, 
don’t call that passion! 

It’s you— 

it’s you alone, 

Marina, 

it’s you I worship! 

Yes, I adore you— 

With all my love, 

with all my passion. 

Hear me— 

I beg you! 

Have pity 

on my wounded heart— 
Do not reject my love! 


MARINA: You love Marina? 
But do you love her 

only as a woman? 

Win the throne for me 

in Moscow— 

win the purple 

and the golden crown— 
that alone, 

my friend, 

can tempt me... 


cricor!: How cruel you can be, 
invincible Marina, 

in all your words I feel 

the chilly wind of winter. 

See me lying at your feet, 

a humble slave, I beg of you: 
do not deny me, 

and my ardent passion! 


MARINA: No—my tender hero, 
do not waste your words 

in vain endeavors! 

Up, my pining martyr, 


I pity you! 

Poor darling, 

how he suffers, 

how he weakens 

out of love for his Marina! 
Day and night 

you dream of loving— 
the mighty throne 

of Holy Russia 

and Boris 

you have forgotten! 

No, you never loved me! 


cricor!: Marina—hear me first! 


MARINA: Serve your Polish masters, 
you slave! 


crirort: Hear me first! 

No, Marina! 

I will not have you 

throw into my face 

the bitter lot 

of times that are behind me— 
Lies! 

and you know you're lying— 
I am the Tsar 

and one day soon 

from Russia’s farthest regions 
a host of valiant men 

will heed the call of duty— 

I will lead them all! 

We will march on Moscow 
and conquer the throne 

that fate has willed to me! 
Yes, and then, 

as Tsar and master, 
enthroned in lonely splendor, 
I shall sit above you, 

laughing and jeering at you! 
I shall be happy 

seeing you humbled at last— 
and you, in abject obedience, 
bewailing the glory 

that could have been yours, 
will be crawling 

up to the throne 

on which I sit. 

Everyone 

will point a mocking finger at you, 
and deride you! 


MARINA: Deride me? 

My Tsarevich! 

I beseech you, 

do forgive me 

for the evil words that I spoke. 
If I blamed you, 

if I scorned you, 

believe me, Dimitri: 

love inspired all my words— 
love for your glory. 

a deep, abiding love for you 
my master, 

My Lord and Tsar! 

You may put all your trust 
in your Marina, 

forget, 

yes, forget me now! 

Let fame be 

your only love, 

and conquer 

the throne of the Tsar! 





SIMPLETON: Why don't you have them murdered, 
the way you murdered long ago 
our Tsarevich! 
(Foreground, from left: Charles Kullman [Shuiski], Paul Franke [Simpleton]. 
George London [Boris] } 


cricort: Marina! 

Oh, how I wish 

that your words came true— 
do not betray 

a love that is holy! 


MARINA: I love you, Tsar! 
Yes, I love you— 
You are my hero! 


cricort: Oh—let me hear it again, 
Marina— 

Yes, this deep delight 

that you promise me 

will bring peace 

to my tortured heart — 

for ever and ever 

you are mine! 


MARINA: My Tsar! 


cricort: You, Tsarina, 
you will be forever mine! 
Come, 

and embrace 

the man you love. 


MARINA: You have conquered my heart, 
and I love you. 

I'm forever yours. 

Oh, my Dimitri— 

heroes are waiting 

to march with you 

to fame: 

the Tsar you will be! 


(RANGONI reappears; he sees MARINA 
and cricori embracing, and shows his 
delight over the victory he has won.) 

cricor!: You, my Marina! 

Oh, how impatiently 

I'm longing to be happy— 

the day of love must dawn! 


38 


RANGONI: What an enchanting sight: 
lovers so sweet and so tender! 

You may embrace her 

with passionate kisses 

but I have won 

the game you played! 


ACT FOUR 


SCENE I 


Outside a Convent, near Moscow. A 
crowd of poor people. A group of en 
enters, among them MITYUKH. 


men: Say—is the service over? 
Yes, and once again he was cursed! 
What do you mean? 

Once more they cursed 

Grishka Otrepyev’s name. 

Grishka? 


MITYUKH: Listen, brothers, let me tell 
you 

how the deacon, the fat one, 

started yelling: 

“Grishka Otrepyev— 

Anathema!” 


mEN: This is very funny 

why should Dimitri care 

if they are cursing Grishka? 

He is not Grishka! 

orners: That’s certain. 

cHorus: Some have seen him in the 
Kromy woods. 

They say he can’t be very far. 

And soon he will destroy 

Boris and all his might. 


Triumphant, he will mount the golden 
steps 

to the throne 

that rules over Russia. 

He'll save us all. 

Through him 

Boris and all his henchmen 

will be doomed. 


THE OLD ones: Will you shut up? 
Stupid devils, 

or are you longing 

for the torture chamber? 


(The SIMPLETON comes running, fol- 
lowed by a group of boys.) 


Boys: Trr, trr, trr, tr... 

his hat is of tin 

it makes such a din! 

Tee, ter, ter,  .. . 

his hat is of tin— 

it makes such a din! 
U-lu-lu-lu-eh 

Trrr! 

THE SIMPLETON: Moon is shining— 
a kitten whining— 

get up, you stupid fool, 

pray to God above you, 

ask that He should love you, 
praise Lord Jesus! 

Lovely weather . . . lovely moon light— 
lovely weather—moon light . . . 


Boys: Greetings! 

Greetings— 

dear simpleton Ivanich, 

get up and greet us! 

Bow to show us your respect 
and take off your cap— 
such a heavy cap... 


SIMPLETON: I have a coin— 
I'm hiding it here! 

Boys: Liar! 

Do not try to fool us, fool! 


SIMPLETON: Here! 
Boys: There! 


SIMPLETON: Ah—ah— 

Why did you take my copeck away? 
Ah—ah— 

Come and give it back to me— 
Ah—ah— 


(The retinue of the Tsar appears; 
BOYARS are distributing alms.) 


cHorus: Please, in the name of Christ, 
do save us from hunger! 
Tsar—Father— 

in the name of the Saviour! 


orHErs: Look, 

there’s the Tsar. 

Tsar— 

in the name of Jesus, our Savior 
you are our father, Tsar: 

have mercy on us, 

for we all are your children! 

In the name of Lord Jesus, 


our Savior. 


(Boris has entered, accompanied by 
SHUISKI.) 
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cHorus: Your people cry— 
we're hungry— 

We are hungry! 

Give us bread to eat! 

Tsar, give us bread to eat! 
We are hungry— 
Tsar—give us bread to eat! 
In the name of Lord Jesus. 


SIMPLETON: Ah—ah—ah—! 
Boris—hear, Boris! 

Those wicked boys 

are nasty to me. 


Boris: Why does he cry so? 


SIMPLETON: Those boys— 

they took my only coin away. 

Why don’t you have them murdered, 
the way you murdered long ago 
our Tsarevich! 


SHUISKI: Be silent, fool! 
Arrest the stupid fool! 


ports: (Restraining sHuUISsKI.) Don’t 
touch him! 

Go, pray for your Tsar, 

poor idiot. . . . (Exit sorts.) 


sIMPLETON: No, Boris— 
I cannot pray for you. 
“Don’t pray for Herod” 
our Lady ordered me— 
no, I must not pray 

for Boris. 


SCENE Il 


The Great Hall in the Kremlin. The 

Duma is in session. 

SHCHELKALOV: May I ask for your 
attention—: 

The ruler of this land, 

Tsar Boris Feodorich, 

with all the blessings 

of the Very Holy Patriarch, 

and all the highest powers 

of Russia’s Church, 

has ordered me to say: 

“An outlaw, 

thief, 

and fugitive from prison, 

with mutinous intent 

has gathered to his ranks 

a crowd of hunger-ridden hirelings, 

and dares pretend to be 

the late Tsarevich, 

the rightful Tsar of Russia. 

In his plotting 

he is abetted 

by some exiled noblemen 

and by some Lithuanian rabble! 

He wants to overthrow 

law and order, 

and you, Boyars, 

he hopes to win as his supporters. 

He even openly 

proclaims his evil plans!” 

You're requested, 

friends and Boyars, 

to weigh his crime 

and pass an honest judgment! 

poyars: Yes, let’s take a vote on it. 

What say you? 
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ANOTHER GROUP: First, tell us 
what you think about him? 


otuers: Well—our opinion is, 
and always has been: 
(take notes, Andrei Mikhailich) 


VARIOUS OTHER GROUPS OF BOYARS: The 
scoundrel 

must be condemned to death! 

Wait a moment! 

You'd better catch him first, 

before you execute him. 

Obvious! 

We're not so sure 

it’s obvious! 

You must be silent 

till your turn comes! 

The scoundrel, 

whoever he may be, 

once he’s caught, 

he shall be tortured, 

and then we’ll kill him 

and we'll hang his body— 

Let him be 

food for the hungry. crows! 

No! the flames 

shall burn his body, 

and all the people 

shall be present 

to witness his death 

and curse his ashes. 

And the winds 

that storm in anger 

will disperse 

his cursed ashes, 

ALL BOYARS: wiping out the last 
remembrance 

of the life of this usurper! 


VARIOUS Groups: And everyone who sides 
with this imposter 

shall die! 

His corpse 

be fastened 

to the pole of shame! 

His name 

shall be proclaimed 

in all parts of Russia— 


ALL BOYARS: in all the cities, 

towns, and smallest hamlets— 

and everywhere it shall be read, 

in every church, 

and in the market places! 

And, falling on our knees, 

we'll pray 

and ask the Lord 

to have mercy 

on our country, 

this land of suffering. 

Dek. . os 

Shuiski is not with us? 

Though he’s a traitor, 

when he is not with us 

we miss him in our council. 
(SHUISKI enters.) 


SHUISKI: Boyars! I ask your pardon! 


Boyars: Why, 
speaking of the devil! 


sautsxi: If I am late, 
forgive me— 


and do believe me 

that I have my reasons! 

My mind 

is full of gloom: thoughts— 
my task is heavy! 


soyars: Oh! shame on you, 

Vasil Ivanich! 

A man your age, 

to get involved 

in treason and sedition, 

to make the fickle crowds believe 
that he, Dimitri, is alive! 


SHUISKI: What? 

Surely, my Brothers, 

you are not serious? 

How could I, 

in these days of our misfortune, 
when in my heart I share 
all Russia’s sorrow, 

how could I think 

of treason and sedition? 
My enemies are spreading 
these slanderous lies, 

out of bitter hatred! 

But as a friend, Boyars, 

I am compelled to tell you 
a strange and fearful tale. 
Last week 

I saw the Tsar, 

and when I left him, 

my heart was heavy 

with pity for his soul’s affliction . . . 
A secret door 

was open... 

and I saw... 

Oh, what a frightful scene 
I witnessed! 

Ashen... 

his forehead moist with perspiration, 
his body shaking .. . 

and mumbling to himself 
some strange and incoherent phrases— 
eyes throwing 

daggers of fury— 

a secret pain 

distoring his features . . . 
I saw 

the Tsar 

of all the Russias! 
Then... 

he began 

to stare into a corner, 

he started to moan 

and to shiver. 


soyars: Lies! Liar! 

SHUISKI: . . . and, crying out, 

he called the dead Dimitri. . . 

Seeing his ghost, 

he raised his hands 

to chase it... 
(BoRIS appears, in a state of great agi- 
tation, as if trying to escape from a 
ghost.) 


“Go—go,” he begged. 

Boris: Go! Go! 

SHUISKI: Go, my child! 
SHCHELKALOV: Heaven! It’s . . . he! 
Boris: Go! go! Go, my child! 





poyars: Help us, Lord— 
Almighty God: 
have mercy and protect us! 


Boris: Go—go! 

Who says that I 
have killed him? 

It is not true: 

He lives! Dimitri— 
And Shuiski— 

I will have him 
drawn and quartered 
for all his lies! 


SHUISKI: May the Heaven’s blessing 
be with you! 


poris: What!? (Awakening from his 
trance, addresses the BOYARS.) 

I called for you, my counsels, 

because I always 

trust your wisdom— 

In times of danger 

and bitter trials 

you are 

the guardians of my power! 


sHuIsK!: Almighty Lord and Tsar! 
You know I am 

your humble slave, 

yet duty bids me speak: 

here’s what happened— 

Tsar, 

a man came to your door— 


he’s very old 

and humbly hopes 

he might be allowed 

to stand before his sovereign. 

A man of truth and wisdom— 

his life was pure and blameless— 
he says he knows a secret 

that he must tell you . . . 


Boris: Yes, Prince, 

admit the man! 

Perhaps his story 

will be a welcome balsam 

for all that secret fear 

that tortures me so much ... 


(SHUISKI returns with PIMEN.) 


PIMEN: My name is Pimen, 
a peaceful monk, 
oblivious of the world 
and yet I ask 

the Tsar to hear me. 


Boris: You're speaking to the Tsar: 
tell your story— 
tell your secret. 


PIMEN: My story will be brief 
and truthful: 

it simply is a story 

of God— 

and all His wondrous blessings . 
One evening, 

close on the night, 


PIMEN: “I'm buried there .. . 
Dimitri— 
your Tsarevich! 
But | am now 
among the Angels of the Lord . . .” 


a shepherd came to me. . 

his face was old with wrinkles . . . 

he sat with me— 

and this is what he told me—! 

“From early childhood” 

he started 

“I was blind— 

I'd never seen the dark of night 

nor daylight, 

my eyes were dead! 

In vain I tried 

to heal them 

with herbs and roots, 

by secret incantation . . 

I wandered far 

to find a holy well 

and wash my eyes with soothing 
waters .. 

that blindness! 

I grew so used 

to being blind 

that, when I dreamt at night, 

I did not even see 

what I was dreaming— 

my dreams were 

only voices. 

Once . . . I heard a voice 

in dreaming, 

soft and childish 

I still hear that voice .. . 

Come! get up at once, 

find out where Uglich is— 


{Norman Scott [Pimen], Cesare Siepi [Boris], Charles Kullman [Shuiski]) 
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go there 

and enter the cathedral. 

And then you kneel 

and pray 

where I am resting— 

I'm buried there . . . 

Dimitri— 

your Tsarevich! 

But I am now 

among the Angels of the Lord 

and am endowed with all the blessed 
gifts of healing! 

Next morning I 

remembered 

and set out for Uglich, 

together with my grandson. 

I found the grave, 

and as I knelt in prayer, 

I felt a strange elation: 

my weary heart grew light, 

and tears were streaming 

down my face— 

and of a sudden 

I saw the light, 

my grandson 

and the grave!” 


(sorts, who has listened to PIMEN with 
great attention, cries out and falls 
into the arms of the BOYARS. PIMEN 
has left.) 

Boris: I’m choking—choking! 

Help me! 

I want to see my son 

I... cannot breathe .. . 

cannot... 


(Fyopor enters and throws his 
around his father.) 


Leave us alone— 
my son and me! 


Boris: Farewell, my son, 
I am dying... 

from now on 

you will be the Tsar! 
Don’t ever ask .. . 

don’t ask how I 
ascended to this throne, 
my son... 

you need not know. ... 
Tsar you shall be, 

and rightful ruler— 

as my successor, 

my son, 

my first-begotten. 

Hear me! 

My child, 

the regal purple 

will weigh upon your shoulders: 
these are times of danger. 
That man— 

that vile usurper, 

the name he stole 
appeals to foolish crowds. 
Where you may look, 
you see 

rebellion— 

a traitorous army, 
hunger, 

plague! 

Hear me, Fyodor! 

Do not trust the Boyars 
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and their words, 

they’re liars! 

Never forget 

that some are traitors 

in league with Lithuania— 


and treason must always be punished. 


Be strong, 

and merciless! 

Yet, to be just in your judgment, 
listen to your people. 
Always fight for the Faith, 
defend the true belief, 
and revere the Saints, 

and ask them to bless you. 
Never lose 

your own integrity, 

my Fyodor: 

in it you'll find your greatness— 
a mind at rest 

is a heart’s salvation! 

And Xenia, 

protect her, 

and be kind to her, 

for now you are 

her brother and her father. 
Love and treasure her, 

so pure, 

so tender .. . 

God above! merciful— 
look down, my lord, 

upon a sinful father’s tears. 
Not for myself I pray, 

not for myself I beg You! 
Father! 

See my children— 

send to them 

the light 

of Your unending love— 
Protect them both, 
forever. 

They are guiltless. 

Angels of God the Lord: 
You who guard 

the eternal throne— 
unfold your shining wings 
to give him shelter, 

to save my son, my Fyodor, 
from every ill, 

and from temptation. 

Hear 

those sepulchral sounds! 
cHokus: (off stage) 

Mortal brothers, 

weep and cry: 

for his end is near— 
forever 

his lips will close 

in eternal silence— 
Mercy! Hallelujah! 


sorts: The plaint of death! 
give me 

the cloister’s vestments— 
the Tsar 

withdraws to God! 


Fyopor: Mighty Tsar— 
do have courage— 
the Lord will help you! 


rorIs: No, no, Fyodor— 
this is the end. 


cHorus: Dying, a child appears 


before our « 

we lament it, 

poor child, 

it struggles, 

it moans and sobs 

and cries and begs for mercy— 
but death 

will show no mercy! 


BoRIS: Heaven! Heaven! 
I am lost. 

Oh Lord— 

forgive me 

for my sins! 

Oh fearful Death, 

how cruel 

is your torture— 

It is not time yet— 

I still am Tsar— 

I still am Tsar... 
Heaven— 

death— 

forgive me, all— 
ae 

he now is... 

Tsar! 

Forgive me— 

forgive me. (BoRIS dies.) 


BOYARS: (In a whisper.) The Tsar! .. . 


SCENE III 


A forest near Kromy. A crowd of mill- 
ing people, carrying the BOYAR KHRU- 
SHCHOV in their midst. 


cHorus: Let’s set him down— 


MEN: right here, 

let’s make him comfortable. 
Sit down! 

And so that he won’t yell, 
and that his noble throat 
won't suffer damage, 

let’s stop his mouth! 
That’s it! 

WOMEN: But, listen: 

here sits a Boyar, 

and you do not 

pay him homage. 


MEN: What? 
No one greets him? 


WOMEN: That’s a scandal! 
Friends of Boris 
deserve more honor! 


MEN: Boris, the robber Tsar, 
he stole the throne of Russia, 
but then — 

this robber 

robbed the thief! 

So—let’s honor him for that, 
like any decent thief— 

Heh! come on— 
Fomka—Epiklan, 

be his body-guard. 

That’s it. 


woMEN: How can I 
trust my eyes? 
Whoever saw 

an elegant Boyar 
without a sweetheart? 





OTHER WOMEN: We will not have it! 
Boyars who have no sweethearts 
are like thorns 

without roses. 

What can we do? 


VARIOUS GROUPS OF WOMEN: Afimya— 
come, help us! 

We've heard it rumored 

that you are 

more than ninety years old— 

If that’s true, 

then you’re the one. 

Come here, 

and sacrifice your youth to him! 

Sit down! 


cHorus: Ha—ha—ha! 


MEN: Now then, 

Let’s sing a song for him 
You, women—you are first! 
Come on, women, 

you are first! 


WOMEN: He is not like an eagle 
with wings soaring— 

he is not like a steed, 

with his mane flowing— 

he sits and sits— 

dear darling Boyar, 

he is deep in thoughts. 


cHorus: Long live the proud Boyar! 
Lickspittle of the Tsar! 

Long live the proud Boyar, 
Lickspittle of the Tsar! 

Glory! 


MEN: Wait, women: 
don’t leave the poor Boyar 
without his horse-whip! 


OTHER MEN: Who speaks of horse-whips? 
Cat-o-nine-tails 

for him! 

On with the song! 


WOMEN: He sits 

and sits, 

he is pondering 

how a Boyar 

can oblige his Tsar— 


cHorus: How to please 

and how to help him 
torture and beat 

decer.t folk? 

Long live the proud Boyar, 
Lickspittle of the Tsar! 
Long live the proud Boyar, 
Lickspittle of the Tsar! 
Glory! 

You have honored us 
when we deserved honor, 
and in darkest night 

you have enlightened us: 
Yes! by whipping 

you have improved our mind — 
thank you, Master. 

You are so kind! 

Long live the proud Boyar, 
Lickspittle of the Tsar— 
Long live the proud Boyar, 
Lickspittle of the Tsar. 
Glory shall be your reward 
forever, 
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Glory shall be your reward 
forever more! 

Glory— 

praise to you! 


(MISSAIL and VARLAAM are heard sing- 
ing in the distance.) 


MISSAIL AND VARLAAM: Dim in the sky 
are sun and moon— 

and all the stars 

will have vanished soon— 
the day of final reckoning 
has begun 

for all the evil deeds 

Boris has done. 

Beasts roam the fields, 
unknown to the sight, 
and beast breeds beast 

by day and by night. 

And they slay 

and devour 

man and woman and child, 
to punish the world 

for all his sins! 


MISSAIL: Those who are true 
to God the Lord, 

must suffer pain 

through Boris, the Tsar. 


VARLAAM: He has bowed 
to Hell’s infernal ghost, 


BOTH: to the glory of Satan 
and his fearful host. 


(MISSAIL and VARLAAM enter.) 


Deep is the grief 

of this holy land, 

and heavy is the hand 

of him who scorned the Lord, 
that threefold cursed hand 

of him who killed a Tsar— 
for his sins 

he will pay 

in all eternity! 


cuorus: Who is singing? 
Pious monks, 

who come to us from Moscow— 
Can you hear them? 

They sing a song 

of your Tsar Boris— 

and of all the cruel tortures 

. . . they sing of all the tortures 
that are our lot, 

. .. that he has meted out 
to decent people! 

To arms! 

Free and daring 

we will fight them— 

valor always wins the day! 
We will fight them— 
daring— 

In this fight 

we will gladly 

shed our blood, 

And in glory rises, 

all our force and might, 
rises all our force and might. 
And in glory rises, 

all our never-ending might. 
Eternal Russia’s might. 
Fight! 


Might that guides 

our fate—lead us! 

Might that stems 

from the Lord—lead us! 

Don’t betray your sons ever, 
valiant men 

who fight for us. 

Might—might! 

Might that rules all the universe, 
great and eternal might! 

Might! 

Don’t betray those, 

who fight for you. 

Don’t betray 

all those valiant men! 

Might! 

Might eternal— 

unending might! 

We sing a hymn to life-power— 
there’s joy among your worshippers! 
Eternal might, 

great life-power! 

Might! 

VARLAAM AND 3 MEN: Bid him welcome, 
dearest friends, 

the one and only Tsar! 


MISSAIL AND 3 MEN: Bid him welcome, 
him whom the Lord has saved 

from the evil hands 

of his vilest foe! 


MISSAIL, VARLAAM AND 3 MEN: Bid him 
welcome, 

dearest friends, 

and greet 

Dimitri, 

noble son of Ivan! 

cHorus: Everywhere 

Boris has his henchmen, 

who torture 

innocent people! 

Torture most frightful, 

hanging and beating— 

the true believers must suffer 

torture most cruel... . 

hanging and beating 

innocent people. 

Death! 

Death! 

Death! 

Death! 

Death for him— 

Death— 

Kill the killer! 

Kill Boris the Killer. Death! 

Death!—kill the killer! 

Kill the Killer! 

He who has killed 

must die! 


LAVITSKI AND CHERNIKOVSKIS Domine, 
Domine, salvum fac Regem, 
Regem Demetrium Moscoviae, 
Regem 
Demetrium omnis Russiae, salvum 
fac 
Regem Demetrium! 


cuorus: And who are those? 
What devil brought them here? 
Like the wolves 

they’re howling. 

What infernal noise! 
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VARLAAM: Nasty ravens, 
both of them. 

It seems 

they also are defending 
the rightful Tsar— 

We won't have it! 

My friend Missail. 


VARLAAM AND MISSAIL: We won't have it! 


(LAVITSKI and CHERNIKOVSKI appear.) 


VARLAAM AND MISSAIL: Let’s kill the 
cursed ravens! 


cHorus: A tree— 

A tree! 

A rope! 

Yes! we will hang you— 
three-fold cursed enemies! 


VARLAAM: Yes, dearest friends, 
we will hang them 
on the highest tree! 


VARLAAM AND MISSAIL: There they can 
pray 

for the universe 

in eternity! 

cHorus: A rope! 


(The crowd ties the two Jesuits to- 
gether.) 


LAVITSKI AND CHERNIKOVSKI: Sanctissima 
Virgo, juva servos tuos. 

VARLAAM: Let’s tie them fast— 

and that will make an end 

to their praying! 

Let them beg and cry— 

no one shall help them! 


cHorus: A tree! 
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Come on, 
let us hang them! 


(The crowd drags them away. The 
followers of pimiITRI enter.) 


VARLAAM AND MISSAIL: Glory to you, 
our Tsar and Lord— 

saved by the grace of God! 

Glory to you, our Tsar and Lord, 
saved by the Lord on high! 


cuorus: Glory 

our Tsar and Lord 

saved by the grace of God— 
you whom the Lord has saved 
Great be your power, 

Dimitri Ivanovich! 


(The crowd, VARLAAM, MISSAIL, LAVIT- 

SKI, CHERNIKOVSKI and the SIMPLETON, 

all greet the new ruler pimITRI.) 
Glory—glory—glory! 

(GRIGORI, now under the name of pi- 

MITRI, appears with his retinue.) 


pimitri: We, Dimitri Ivanovich, 
by the grace of God, the Lord, 
Tsarevich of all the Russias, 
Prince of the blood 

of noble forebears, 

we assure you of our kindness. 
To those 

whom Godunov made suffer 

we will grant protection! 


KHRUSHCHOV: Mighty Lord, 
our Tsar Dimitri, 
glory to you! 


pimiITRI: On to glory! 
I lead you— 
fight with me 


DIMITRI: On to glory! 
| lead you— 
(Brian Sullivan [Dimitri], center) 


to free 
the land of our fathers! 
With me 


march on to Moscow! 


(The tocsin is heard from afar. pIMITRI 
leaves, followed by the entire crowd. 
The SIMPLETON remains all alone.) 


cHorus: Hail! 
Victory! 

Hail, 

mighty Tsar! 


LAVITSKI AND CHERNIKOVSKI: (off stage) 
Deo gloria—Deo gloria! 


cHorus: (from afar) Hail— 
mighty Tsar, 
Dimitri Ivanovich! 


(A great fire is seen in the distance. 
The SIMPLETON sits on a stone.) 


SIMPLETON: Eyes are burning, 
bitter tears flowing— 
cry, faithful heart, 

cry in deep anguish: 
soon the foe will come— 
and the dark will fall— 
night will blind us all 
and no hope of dawn. 
Russia’s sorrow 

is great— 

Cry—cry— 

Russian land— 

hungry people— 
Crs. . 


(The sound of the tocsin continues. 
The SIMPLETON trembles, and gazes at 
the fire on the horizon.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 





Theatre, U.S. A. 


Opera’s Progress 


If anyone still thinks that opera premiéres are the 
prerogative of the topflight professional companies 
in this country, he may be surprised to learn that 
last season at least sixty-six new operas were per- 
formed, most of them on the campuses of colleges 
and universities. (There probably were more, but 
that is the number announced by Frank Magers, 
technical director of the University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Omaha, who, as chairman of the Musical 
Theatre Project of AETA [American Educational 
Theatre Association], gathered such information 
about musical theatre throughout the country.) 
Since we are a people fascinated by facts and fig- 
ures, here are a few more from Mr. Magers: During 
1957-58 more than 1,300 groups (representing all 
forty-nine states and Hawaii) presented 2,806 per- 
formances of 665 musical-theatre works, including 
opera, operetta and musical comedy. Quite an im- 
pressive increase in less than ten years, for in 1949- 
50 only some 200 groups (including professional 
companies) were reported to have performed in 
that category. 

What are the reasons for this growth? The Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts and the popular network 
telecasts heard and seen by millions undoubtedly 
contributed by making opera not only palatable but 
popular. New translations of standard operas, which 
last season were sung principally in English by the 
performing groups, are another reason. But much 
credit must be given to educational institutions, 
which are ever on the lookout for new works. LOU- 
ISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, for example, was 
one of the first to establish an opera workshop as 
a unit of the School of Music; it has been successful 
since its inception in 1929. The Opera Workshop of 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, inaugurated in 1943, 
was the locale of the world premiéres of Menotti’s 
The Medium and Meyerowitz’s The Barrier. Other 
educational bulwarks whose opera workshops have 
brought opera—both new and traditional—to their 
communities include the UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON, UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, BAY- 
LOR UNIVERSITY, STEPHENS COLLEGE, JUIL- 
LIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC, MANNES COL- 
LEGE OF MUSIC, IOWA STATE COLLEGE, 
VASSAR COLLEGE, and HARVARD’S LOWELL 
HOUSE OF MUSIC SOCIETY. 


7 ° 
Premieres on Campus and in Town 


New works given last season by educational 
groups include two one-act operas at COLUMBIA 
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by Leota Diesel 


UNIVERSITY: The Boor by Dominick Argento, 
with libretto by John Olon based on Chekhov’s play, 
and Gallantry by Douglas Moore and Arnold Sund- 
gaard, a satire on soap opera. Also presented were 
A Mirror for the Sky by Gail Kubik and Jessamyn 
West, at the UNIVERSITY OF OREGON; The 
Dragon by Deems Taylor, adapted from Lady Greg- 
ory’s fantasy of the same title, at the Hall of Fame 
Playhouse of NEW YORK UNIVERSITY; and The 
Tribunal by David Daniels and Warren Pepper- 
dine, based on a parable from Kafka’s The Trial, 
at CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE (Canton, 
Missouri) . 

Ned Rorem’s The Robbers and Vittorio Rieti’s The 
Pet Shop were given their world premiéres last 
April by the Opera Workshop of the MANNES 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC (New York City). The 
Opera Department of the NEW YORK COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC presented the United States premiére of 
Benjamin Britten’s The Turn of the Screw in March, 
and the New York premiéres of Rossini’s La Cam- 
biale di Matrimonio and Milhaud’s Les Malheurs 
d’Orphée were offered by the HUNTER COLLEGE 
OPERA ASSOCIATION in May. 

Lehman Engel’s one-act work The Soldier, accom- 
panied by his Malady of Love, was given its first 
theatre performance in Mr. Engel’s home town, 
Jackson, Mississippi, in November by the JACKSON 


Mozart’s Don Giovanni was one of four works performed last 
year by the Opera Workshop of Stephens College in Columbia, 
Missouri. Val Patacchi was the director. Charles Murawski 
designed the production’s sets. From left: Hugh Thompson 
in the title role, Val Patacchi (Leporello) and Mary Judd 
(Donna Elvira). 
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OPERA GUILD. Mr. Engel conducted both operas, 
and Lance Goss of the JACKSON MILLSAPS 
PLAYERS was the stage director. This was the first 
time the Opera Guild had presented contemporary 
opera. Organized in 1945, it has produced a tradi- 
tional opera, such as Rigoletto or Pagliacci, each 
year. The Guild, Mississippi’s only civic opera com- 
pany, is self-supporting. Productions are financed 
by ticket sales, program advertising, and patron and 
sponsor memberships. 


The SANTA FE OPERA, which claims the long- 
est repertory season (June to August) in this coun- 
try, outside of the Metropolitan’s, presented the 
world premiére of Carlisle Floyd’s Wuthering 
Heights, based on the Emily Bronte novel, last July. 

Another premiére took place in Wilton, Connecti- 
cut, in April when the WILTON PLAYSHOP gave 
The Bottle Imp by Peter Whiton. The libretto by 
William Meredith is based on Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s story of the same title. This was the first time 
the Playshop had sponsored a new opera. Mr. Whit- 
on, who lives in Wilton and who had directed a pro- 
duction of The Medium for the Playshop, brought 
his idea for an opera to the group and they enthu- 
siastically endorsed it. Mrs. Miriam Brother, pres- 
ident of the Playshop, reports that the members of 
the group “felt strongly that the reason for little 
theatre is to give an outlet for native talent. We 
worked hard and long, but never was there a more 
gratifying experience. We were fortunate in having 
top-quality voices in our cast. Once the curtain 
opened we had a success; sold out for every per- 
formance (the opera was given three nights). We 
are grateful and we intend to produce another orig- 
inal opera as soon as one of equal caliber is pre- 


Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Riders to the Sea (which is based 
on the play by Synge) was presented by the University of 
British Columbia last August in a program of three one-act 
musical works, Also included were Offenbach’s Lantern 
Marriage (text by Michel Carré and Léon Battu), and Sgana- 
relle by Walter Kaufmann. 




























































sented to us.” The Playshop produces a musical 
comedy one year and an opera the next. This year 
the musical comedy will be an original work. 


Opera Cross Country 


The ST. PAUL CIVIC OPERA ASSOCIATION 
opened its twenty-sixth season in November with 
Rigoletto, directed by Glenn Jordan. The produc- 
tion employed three revolving triangular sets de- 
signed by Charles Murawski. During its twenty-six 
years the Civic Opera Association has presented 
seventy-four productions of operas, operettas and 
musicals. 

Rigoletto also was the choice of the ARKANSAS 
STATE OPERA COMPANY of Little Rock in its 
first season, which opened last May. Recently a 
governing board representing that city’s Philhar- 
monic, the Community Theatre and the Arkansas 
State Opera Company was formed to plan an annual 
drive for funds for the three organizations. A second 
season is scheduled this spring by the opera com- 
pany, of which Van Weathersby is president. 

In the neighboring state of Missouri, STEPHENS 
COLLEGE (Columbia) has been producing operas 
for the past fifteen years at the rate of four works 
a season. Two are presented on the major symphony 
series with soloists from the Metropolitan Opera 
and other professional companies, and two are pro- 
duced by the college’s Opera Workshop Department. 
Among its offerings last season were Don Giovanni, 
the first performance of Bandit by Val Patacchi, 
head of the Opera Workshop, and what is believed 
to be the American premiére of Barab and Man- 
acher’s Game of Chance. 


The English version of Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin was presented by the 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS OPERA WORKSHOP 
in December. The Martins’ English version of Jo- 
hann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus was offered at CAP- 
ITAL UNIVERSITY (Columbus, Ohio) under the 
sponsorship of Phi Beta and Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. 
Cast and orchestra were university students. 


The NEW BOSTON OPERA GROUP presented 
what has been reported as the American premiére 
of Offenbach’s The Trip to the Moon as its contri- 
bution to the Boston Arts Festival in July. A more 
familiar Offenbach work, The Tales of Hoffmann, 
was staged by Elemer Nagy and presented by the 
HARTT COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Hartford, Con- 
necticut) early last spring. 

Manon Lescaut (in English) was performed by 
the UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA’S OPERA THEATRE in November. It also was 
given by the SHREVEPORT CIVIC OPERA AS- 
SOCIATION in early spring. For the past ten years 
the Opera Workshop of INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
has presented Parsifal as an annual Paim Sunday 
event to the townspeople of Bloomington. Of a more 
ancient lineage were the productions of the YEH 
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The murder scene from Lost in the Stars, by Kurt Weill and 
Maxwell Anderson, is represented in this photograph from 
the November production by the Pittsburgh Playhouse. Last 
season more than thirteen hundred groups throughout this 
country presented musical theatre, including opera, operetta 
and musical comedy. 


YU CHINESE OPERA COMPANY during its first 
season in New York City last fall—traditional works 
of the ancient Peiping opera. The members of the 
company, born and trained in Peiping and Shang- 
hai, work during the day at various jobs and re- 
hearse and perform at night. The name Yeh Yu, 
literally translated, means “after working hours,” 
and originally, performers were members of the 
Chinese courts who rehearsed and performed after 
their customary official duties were completed. 

A successful production of the Kurt Weill-Max- 
well Anderson Lost in the Stars was given by the 
PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE in November. Now 
celebrating its twenty-fifth season, the Playhouse 
announces three major additions to its physical 
plant. The first, a $100,000 technical annex, made 
possible by a grant from the A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust, contains a new scene 
shop, paint shop, costume workroom, prop room and 
two rehearsal halls. Still to be completed is an addi- 
tion to the present Playhouse Gallery Restaurant, 
which will be called the Lillian Russell Dining Room 
and will be decorated in the style of the Edwardian 
period. The third addition, financed by another 
$100,000 Mellon grant, is a third theatre: the Studio 
Theatre, which will be installed in a former rehear- 
sal room. (The other two theatres are the Craft 
Avenue Playhouse and the Hamlet Street Play- 
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house.) An adjoining lounge will be used for dis- 
cussion meetings by audience, actors and directors 
following a performance. Frederick Burleigh, pro- 
ducer of the Playhouse, says that “the purpose will 
be to develop a Studio Theatre within the Playhouse 
that would match the work of the off-Broadway 
theatres in New York.” The first Studio production 
scheduled was Saroyan’s The Cave Dwellers in 
January. 

Ralph Vaughan Williams’ operatic version of 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea was one of the works 
presented last August by the Summer School Opera 
of the UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
This chamber opera was given in other parts of 
North America last year in more than twenty-five 
performances. Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker 
Street was offered by the UNIVERSITY OF KAN- 
SAS in March as its International Theatre presenta- 
tion. Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah had a four-week run 
at the KARAMU Theatre of Cleveland last fall, 
under the musical direction of Helmuth Wolfes and 
the staging of Benno D. Frank. 


Co-operative and Concert Opera 


There is a growing trend to co-operative ventures 
between local symphony orchestras and colleges and 
community groups. San Diego provides an example. 
There the SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, through 
its Division of Fine Arts, co-operated with the SAN 
DIEGO SYMPHONY and the SAN DIEGO OPERA 
GUILD in presenting Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors in December. Three Amahls were selected 
from more than fifty sixth-, seventh- and eighth- 
grade music students. Other members of the cast 
were professional singers from the college music 
faculty. The opera was given two matinée perform- 
ances, attended by six thousand school children, and 
two evening ones for adult audiences. This produc- 
tion was the college’s second co-operative enterprise. 
In 1956 it presented an original opera, Pepito’s 
Golden Flower, with the San Diego Symphony, the 
Junior League and the Opera Guild. 

The UNIVERSITY OF UTAH and the UTAH 
SYMPHONY (Salt Lake) combine forces each year 
to present six to eight performances of a musical 
comedy or operetta and an opera. Such works as 
Carmen, Madama Butterfly, La Traviata, Salome, 
Oklahoma! and South Pacific have been given. 

The growing number of symphony orchestras that 
have presented operas in concert form include the 
DULUTH SYMPHONY (Pagliacci and La Bohéme). 
the TOLEDO ORCHESTRA (Carmen and La Tra- 
viata) and the LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY of 
New York City, which gave the American premiére 
of Hugo Wolf’s The Corregidor in January. 


The Popular Musicals 


Quite a number of colleges would like to present 
opera but realize they don’t have the singers essen- 
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tial to producing many operatic works. Consequently 
they present musical comedies instead—and very 
successfully. Among these schools are the UNIVER- 
SITY OF OMAHA, IDAHO STATE COLLEGE, 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY and the UNI- 
VERSITY OF ROCHESTER. Many community 
groups produce at least one musical a-season. The 
SINGERS’ WORKSHOP of Long Beach, California, 
recently presented Carousel; the FRESNO COM- 
MUNITY THEATRE offered its first musical, The 
Boy Friend, in September; the WORCESTER 
COUNTY LIGHT OPERA CLUB of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, gave Kiss Me, Kate as the final pro- 
duction last season; and the RICHMOND (Indiana) 
CIVIC THEATRE began its eighteenth season last 
fall with The King and I, its 129th production. 
Virtually all of the successful American musical 
works of the past decade were produced somewhere 
in this country last year by schools (colleges or high 
schools) or community groups—excepting, of course, 
the current Broadway hits. 


Moscow Art Theatre Exhibition 


An imposing collection of 120 photographs of Mos- 
cow Art Theatre productions, ranging from the early 
period (the theatre was founded in 1898) to current 
offerings, has been given to the drama department 
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of the University of Miami by. the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Dr. Delmar Solem, chairman of the uni- 
versity’s drama department, plans to make the col- 
lection available on loan to other universities and 
drama groups. The gift was the result of an inquiry 
by Professor Jack Clay, who directed Chekhov’s 
The Sea Gull for the drama department last spring. 
He wrote to the director of the Moscow Art Theatre_ 
for information about its 1898 production of that 
play, which was staged by Stanislavsky. The reply 
was not immediate, but it came in the form of a huge 
package containing posters, albums and maps, in 
addition to the photographs. Chekhov and other 
Russian authors are not the only ones represented; 
the collection includes reproductions of scenes from 
works by Ibsen, Moliére, Dickens, Sheridan, Schil- 
ler and Shakespeare. Inquiries about securing the 
collection on loan should be directed to Professor 
Jack Clay, Drama Department, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Florida. END 


Lehman Engel’s opera The Soldier, based on a horror story 
by Roald Dahl about a returning war veteran, was given its 
first staging in November by the Jackson Opera Guild of 
Jackson, Mississippi. The composer conducted his own work. 
The principals included Warren Galjour (left), and Evelyn 
and Charles McCool. 





Chicago: 


Birgit Nilsson (center) had the title role in Puccini’s Turan- 
dot. Left of center, foreground, is Giuseppe di Stefano as 
Calaf, and right of center, foreground, is Anna Moffo as Liu. 
At extreme left, on ground, is William Wildermann as Timur 


Renata Tebaldi (center foreground) sang the name role in 
Puccini’s Madama Butterfly, to the Lieutenant Pinkerton of 
Giuseppe di Stefano, At left foreground are Anna Maria 
Canali and Mariano Caruso. The conductor was Russia’s 
Kiril Kondrashin. 
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= HOOTING THE MOON is heady stuff while it lasts; 
it is considerably less exhilarating, when that 
glittering goal has been missed, to find the sky- 
rocketed satellite revolving in routine orbit, sending 
back messages of qualified success. That is some- 
what the predicament of Chicago’s Lyric, which 
streaked skyward as Lyric Theatre, teetered bliss- 
fully on the exploratory fringes of brilliance, then 
settled down as Lyric Opera, which is prosperous, 
increasingly provincial, and on the whole rather 
dull. 

In order to seem neither capricious nor captious, 
the category must be defined. As opera goes in the 
costly realm of international guest stars, the Lyric 
probably strikes a fair average, at least for a com- 
pany that recently ended its fifth short season. But 
as opera can go, given imagination, flair and the 
skills of manipulation, it has fallen short. The frus- 
trated point of view of those most seriously disap- 
pointed was aptly expressed when a dismayed sub- 
scriber, having viewed in glum succession the Lyric’s 
La Traviata and Il Trovatore, sighed, with rancor 
toward none, “It’s just as bad as the Metropolitan.” 

Back of the glint of heretical humor lies more 
than a grain of salt. The Lyric, like the Metropol- 
itan, is presenting stock-company opera that now 
and then flares into spurts of individual brilliance. 
Its special incandescence in 1958 was the glory of 
Artur Rodzinski’s Tristan and Isolde with Birgit 
Nilsson, whose soprano voice at its best is a golden 
trumpet, happiest when soaring. Just how he did it, 
no one knows. He lacked the vocal and orchestral 
resources for such a Tristan, yet there it was, pour- 
ing out in singing splendor, mesmerizing its audi- 
ence. This was his first return since his brilliant, 
badgered season with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra eleven years before, when his Isolde was 
Kirsten Flagstad. Illness, his last illness, struck him 
down before he could carry out his plans for the 
Lyric’s Boris Godunov with Boris Christoff. Yet he, 
who loved Chicago from the depths of a passionate 
heart, had made the city one last gift. He had re- 
minded us that the world of art is the world of the 
artist. 
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Orbit Routine —with Flares 


by Claudia Cassidy 


There were other reminders. Tullio Serafin, some- 
times engulfed by mediocrity, coaxed from that 
same orchestra a massively brilliant Turandot, with 
Giuseppe di Stefano a superb Calaf, Anna Moffo at 
her best as Liu, and Nilsson riding the high tessitura 
like a Brunnhilde of the snows, wearing one of the 
magnificent costumes present to the Lyric by Rosa 
Raisa, who created the title role with Toscanini at 
the Scala. This was not a great Turandot—it lacked 
the poetic opulence of style. But it had barbaric 
impact, some of it furnished by Harry Horner’s set- 
tings, borrowed from San Francisco in exchange for 
the Lyric’s Don Carlos. 

Renata Tebaldi added her lustrous Mistress Ford 
and the lambency of her Butterfly to the list of daz- 
zlers, the latter with di Stefano’s Pinkerton and the 
languishing Puccini of Kiril Kondrashin, whose 
lyricism sometimes melted the bone structure. Jussi 
Bjoerling sang a matchless Duke in a weary Rigo- 
letto, and a brilliant Manrico in a Trovatore scuttled 
when Eileen Farrell’s phlebitis gave him a substitute 
Leonora named Elinor Ross. Tito Gobbi and Giuli- 
etta Simionato had their special glitter in The Bar- 
ber of Seville, from which Christoff had begged off 
(Paolo Montarsolo stepped in) but which captured 
Fernando Corena’s endearing Bartolo. 

Out of such resources highly skilled management 
might have conjured a more memorable season. But 
the treasures were spread thin. By crowding twenty- 
nine performances of twelve operas (including one 
double bill) into a seven-week span, the Lyric sold 
$650,000 worth of tickets, which was 90 per cent of 
dollar capacity and 91 per cent of seating capacity 
in the 3,750-seat Civic Opera House. Attendance 
had shrunk a bit from 1957, but higher prices in- 
creased the intake by $76,000. The 1958 deficit was 
approximately $100,000, as a drive for $300,000 had 
that much to go at the final curtain. Financially, the 
picture was not too discouraging. The darkening 
cloud on the horizon was the rising murmur of dis- 
content, as opera after opera turned out to be less 
alluring on stage than in prospectus print. 

To the skeptical eye, some of those lures suggested 
delusion even when the ink was scarcely dry. To 
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Birgit Nilsson and Karl Liebl were the Isolde and Tristan of 
Wagner's opera, one of two non-Italian works staged during 
the company’s fifth season. Twenty-nine performances of 
twelve operas were given during seven weeks in October and 
November. 


cast Bjoerling as Radames and di Stefano as Canio 
was rather like billing Mario Del Monaco, had he 
returned, as the dulcet des Grieux in Manon. To 
decide that Leonie Rysanek’s debut and only opera 
should be Aida, to re-engage Eleanor Steber for 
La Traviata, to thrust Moffo the omnipresent in as 
Gilda, to toss into the wide-open spaces of the big 
house the Gobbi Falstaff so adroitly concentrated 
for the Angel recording—these were casting errors 
magnified in performance. To overtax a second bass 
as competent as William Wildermann by almost 
nightly appearances in first roles was to declare 
poverty or bad judgment. To assume that Alvinio 
Misciano was the tenor for Falstaff or the Barber 
was to ask for trouble, and get it. 

In opera, trouble comes without invitation. Gian- 
andrea Gavazzeni, the brilliant Italian conductor 
from the Scala, withdrew before the season began, 
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as did Christa Ludwig, replaced in the mezzo line by 
Grace Hoffman, of beautiful voice and Hausfrau 
style. Georges Sebastian of the Paris Opéra, who 
rides a Pogo stick in the pit, took over from the ail- 
ing Rodzinski what turned out to be a Boris in title 
role only. Lee Schaenen (formerly Shaynen) was of 
most value in preparing Tristan at Rodzinski’s re- 
quest. Stage direction, routine at best, was by Wil- 
liam Wymetal, Vladimir Rosing and an Italian new- 
comer named Carlo Piccinato, so like his predecessor 
in lack of visible talent that a wag wondered why 
Piccinato had changed his name from Aldo Mira- 
bella Vassallo. 

All in all, the Lyric’s 1958 season tried to do too 
much with too little. Its orchestra needs better 
players and a union willing to permit their impor- 
tation when advisable. Its roster needs more tal- 
ented recruits for comprimario roles, and the super- 
vision to develop recruits into a company. Its board 
of directors needs to understand that the Lyric can 
not depend forever on the wealth of the old Chicago 
Opera warehouse, however capacious; that new pro- 
ductions are transfusions into opera’s lifeblood. 

Most of all, the Lyric needs an artist at the helm. 
Call him music director, call him artistic director— 
the name is not important. The need is imperative. 
A year ago that need was so obvious, ahd remedying 
the situation was so urgently recommended, that 
Carol Fox, the company’s general manager and Lady 
High Everything Else, appeared to have taken the 
matter to heart. She engaged Pino Donati, an Italian 
who was described as an artistic director well known 
in European theatres. That may well be true, but 
Mr. Donati arrived in Chicago as “musical assistant 
to the general manager.” Enough said. 

Another arrival from Italy was a government sub- 
sidy of 10,000,000 lire, about $16,000, which was 
granted to help finance the importation of “an in- 
creasingly high caliber of Italian supporting singers 
and various highly skilled production personnel.” 
Perhaps 1958 was too soon to notice a change. 

Meanwhile, all but two of the season’s twelve 
operas, Tristan and Isolde and Boris Godunov. were 
Italian. They included Madama Butterfly, Il Trova- 
tore, Turandot, Gianni Schicchi (one of Gobbi’s six 
roles), Pagliacci, Aida, The Barber of Seville, Rigo- 
letto, Falstaff and La Traviata. 

Remember the first Lyric season of 1954 when 
Maria Meneghini Callas sang Norma, La Traviata 
and Lucia di Lammermoor, and when the list held 
The Taming of the Shrew? Or the season of 1955 
when Callas sang Puritani. Butterfly and Il Trova- 
tore, when La Bohéme was sung by Renata Tebaldi. 
Giuseppe di Stefano and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, when 
the roster held L’Amore dei Tre Re. the Monteverdi 
Il Ballo delle Ingrate, Lord Byron’s Love Letter and 
ballet with Alicia Markova? 

A lot of the Lyric’s best friends and more ardent 
would-be admirers are waiting for the count-down 
next fall. 
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New York’s Own Volksoper 


by Hans W. Heinsheimer 


When THEATRE ARTS asked me to write about 
the New York City Opera Company on the occasion 
of its fifteenth anniversary, the editors wanted to 
know whether I could take on such an assignment 
in a spirit of complete objectivity. I said yes, and I 
meant it. But then, as I sat down to work, I began 
to wonder. I am an old hand as a theatregoer and 
appraiser of opera, and have been at it, quite ob- 
jectively, I suppose, for many years on two conti- 
nents. But how can I walk up 55th Street, enter the 
aged lobby of the City Center for the opening of The 
Silent Woman, The Abduction from the Seraglio or 
La Cenerentola—to pick just a few blossoms from 
a rich bouquet of pleasant memories—and retain 
a spirit of complete objectivity? 

The place—much too narrow, much too small as 
operatic lobbies go anywhere else in the world—is 
pleasantly crowded with the polyglot cream of 
New York’s musico-intellectual population. Lovely 
women, charmingly dressed but not overdressed, 
and hatless men are milling round, gently and un- 
hurriedly. The hum of their chatter is punctured 
only by the good-natured shouts of libretto vendors, 
nice, rotund fellows with their hats on their heads, 


in appearance and behavior setting a tone of re- 
laxed conviviality so utterly different from the de- 
tached air of their opposite numbers at the Met. 
At last I detach myself from the greetings and 
Wie geht’s denn immers. Barely managing to 
squeeze through the single narrow door past a 
pleasant, motherly usherette, I enter the theatre and 
follow the general procedure of finding my seat un- 
assisted, as if it were a chair in my own living room. 
The floor is gaily cluttered with slips of yellow 
paper, appeals to the Friends of the City Center to 
give not $1,000,000, not $1,000 but $10, $15 or $25— 
and for that you'll be invited to all rehearsals, to con- 
ferences (whatever they are) and to a dinner meet- 
ing with the board. Other slips announce a change 
or two in the cast that doesn’t worry anyone. How 
I like the absurd auditorium with its faded Masonic 
symbols, slightly refurbished in recent years but 
still retaining the air of operatic old-fashionedness! 
It reminds one of the colors, the smells, the feel of 
pre-bomb European opera houses of an era before 
the present streamlined, air-conditioned, television- 
honeycombed, concrete-pillbox monstrosities crushed 
the remains of genuine operatic spirit. Here, in the 
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old Mecca Temple of New York, a welcome atmos- 
phere has been triumphantly preserved. 

As I sit down, the greeting and hand-waving con- 
tinue throughout the house. Sometimes a few 
strangers make their appearance, but they are ab- 
sorbed, infected by the spirit of the occasion, and 
very soon they act and feel like members of a large 
family gathered for a reunion with musical enter- 
tainment. Comes intermission time, and they are 
squeezed with everybody else into a hopeless slow- 
motion in the aisles. Only a few reach the narrow 
corridor, the smoke-filled lobby, or the friendly, pro- 
vincial street. Most of the audience members remain 
in their seats; they are here for the music only. They 
don’t like intermission orangeade, although that, too, 
is offered with a gentle nonchalance, as if the event 
were indeed a private party. They prefer to wait 
for more continental refreshments at the Peacock 
around the corner after the show, regretful perhaps 
that none of the four directors who have been in 
charge of the company during the last fifteen years 
—Halasz, Rosenstock, Leinsdorf and Rudel, all of 
whom came from that cradle of music, intrigue and 
Gemutlichkeit, the Austro-Hungarian empire of 
blessed memory—has yet thought of serving them 
Kaffee mit Schlag during intermission. 

So, as everyone can easily see, this is not a place 
for cold objectivity. It is a place for emotion, for 
participation, for thought and gratitude. Gratitude 
to those who—beginning with the late Fiorello La 
Guardia, whose vision and public spirit gave the 
impetus to the enterprise—have struggled to give 
New York his Volksoper, and to preserve it. It is 
a place for thought that goes far beyond the con- 
templation of a performance, a singer, a conductor. 
Just how does this second New York opera fit into 
the marvelous, ever-changing, ever-more-humanized 
New York? 

I don’t think it takes anything away from the 
untouchable giant at 39th Street and Broadway if 
I say that, without the City Opera, the operatic, 
the musical, the cultural air of portwar New York 
just wouldn’t be properly balanced. To be sure, we 
have some operatic adventure from time to time— 
a few workshop performances, an occasional pro- 
duction at the Juilliard School, a few works on tel- 
evision (and a rapidly dwindling number, at that). 
But even the Brander Matthews Theatre has been 
swallowed by the bulldozers of educational progress, 
and many other brave new ventures have disap- 
peared. To live fifteen years in such dangerous sur- 
roundings and to have every expectation—better 
expectations than ever before, as we shall presently 
see—of living many more is no small achievement in 
itself. In those fifteen years the City Opera has 
offered seventy-five different productions and has 
made them available to the public at a top price of 
$3.80 (with only one insignificant price increase in 
the whole life of the institution) and a minimum 
price of $1.50. 
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One of the two new productions of the New York City 
Opera’s fall season was its first staging of Benjamin Britten’s 
The Rape of Lucretia. Left to right: Lee Venora, Joshua 
Hecht, Frances Bible (as Lucretia) and Emile Renan. The 
season ran through mid-November. Seven of the works in 
the repertory, including five non-American ones, were sung 
in English. 


It is interesting to retrace the course of events. 
The beginning was conservative enough: Tosca, 
Martha, Carmen in the first season, then Bohéme, 
Cav and Pag, Traviata, Manon Lescaut, Faust, But- 
terfly. Nothing could have been more cautious, 
more commonplace. The turning point—and I re- 
member it as if it had been yesterday, the charm, the 
beauty, the excitement of it, the immediate sense 
that something had happened—was the American 
professional premiére of Ariadne auf Naxos in Oc- 
tober, 1946. Suddenly the City Opera had become 
an attraction, a spiritual asset, an intellectual rally- 
ing point. Suddenly it had justification. Almost 
immediately the picture changed. Not that the pop- 
ular favorites were shelved; they flourished through- 
out the years, at home and on tour. In New York 
alone, Carmen has chalked up ninety-one perform- 
ances; Traviata, eighty-seven; Bohéme, eighty-four; 
Butterfly, seventy-eight. But now Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti came in to stage his The Old Maid and the Thief 
and Amelia Goes to the Ball and, later, The Consul, 
The Medium and Amahl and the Night Visitors. 
World premiéres of four American operas attracted 
attention. And the very essence of what was to be 
the basic program policy of the theatre was found 
in the production of Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges (November, 1949)—a work unknown in 
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New York (and almost unknown in America) that 
obtained a splendid New York record of thirty-six 
performances. 

The pattern remained in the years to come: There 
were no big-name singers to attract the public. The 
accent had to be on repertory, on the general quality 
of productions, on an occasional find of a new con- 
ductor such as the. brilliant young Italian Arturo 
Basile, whom Julius Rudel, the general director, 
brought in last year, and who has become a mainstay 
of the company. Again and again the unusual, the 
departure from the beaten path, provided basis for 
success. After the Oranges came to Joseph Rosen- 
stock’s production of Rossini’s Cenerentola, entirely 
unknown in New York and then suddenly the talk 
of the town—simply because the City Opera could 
master it with its forces, and because the work is 
the sort of entertainment its public appreciates. The 
only leftover from the brief Erich Leinsdorf regime, 
Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, is another natural for 
the City Opera, its public, its artists, its facilities: 
intimate, moderately modern, readily accessible, 
beautifully presented, particularly in a new produc- 
tion completely revised and redesigned for a series 
of performances that brought the work and the City 
Opera to the Brussels World’s Fair. Another natural 
among works given during the 1958 fall season was 
Mozart’s Abduction from the Seraglio. It had a crisp, 
very Mozartean conductor in Peter Herman Adler, 
another whom Rudel introduced to the City Opera, 
and who made an immediate hit with its audiences. 
The work was pleasantly and imaginatively staged 
by a young man, Michael Pollock, who is entirely 
City Opera-trained. The success of the delightful 
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production even spilled over into a City Opera of- 
fering of Seraglio in the Ringling Theatre in Sara- 
sota, which brought opera not only to Florida but to 
all America when Life gave coverage to it. 

The financial ups and downs of the City Opera, 
its dependence on the over-all operations of the 
City Center of Music and Drama, its deficits and the 
way they are met have been related in these pages 
in previous years. Now, for the first time, the 
course has been charted not just for one season 
(with faith, confidence and determination but very 
little real security) but for some time to come. The 
Ford Foundation grants—$105,000 for the spring 
season of 1958, and $310,000 for the spring seasons 
of 1959 and 1960 and a national tour in 1960—have 
provided the clearest recognition of the significance 
of this theatre in present-day America. That they 
were given, it seems to me, indicates an important 
decision in principle; in our country, where we be- 
moan the absence of public subsidies for the arts, 
and especially for opera, this subsidy for a specific 
operatic pilot project has special significance. The 
project includes two more New York spring seasons 
devoted to American opera and a tour, featuring the 
six most successful works of those seasons, in the 
spring of 1960. The Ford Foundation does not want 
to cover a deficit. It wants to help American opera 
by finding out how much demand there is for it in 
New York and throughout the country. 


Last spring the first Ford-supported season, en- 
titled “Panorama of Opera, USA,” presented ten 
operas, only four of which (Marc Blitzstein’s 
Regina, Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, and Menotti’s 
The Old Maid and the Thief and The Medium) had 
previously been given by the company. Every work 
was performed in English. With the exception, per- 
haps, of Mark Bucci’s Tale for a Deaf Ear, which 
scarcely deserved to be shown in such a distin- 
guished frame and which should have been left to 
the provincial workshops for which it seemingly 
was conceived, every opera was worth while. 
Leonard Bernstein came to conduct his Trouble in 
Tahiti. Vittorio Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew 
pleased the public; it was staged by Margaret Web- 
ster and conducted by Peter Herman Adler, and had 
Walter Cassel and Phyllis Curtin in leading roles. 
In my admiration for Robert Kurka’s The Good 
Soldier Schweik I found myself in a minority, but 
it gave everybody a chance to see Carmen Capalbo 
stage an opera, and I couldn’t help admiring the gift 
of the composer and thinking that, had he lived to 
be present for the preparation of his work, he would 
have remedied many of its obvious faults. In any 
case the performance was the posthumous kindling 
of a bright flame, one that was extinguished much 
too early. There was a beautiful production of Kurt 
Weill’s last work, Lost in the Stars, and another of 
the real success of the season, Douglas Moore’s The 
Ballad of Baby Doe, which, like Susannah, remained 
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in the company’s repertory for the season last fall. 

The spring season of 1959 (scheduled to open 
about April 1) will be built along similar lines. 
When this report was prepared, the repertory was 
not fully set. It is likely, however, to contain Robert 
Ward’s He Who Gets Slapped, previously heard at 
the Juilliard School under the title Pantaloon; a new 
opera by Carlisle Floyd, Wuthering Heights, which 
had its premiére in Santa Fe last summer, and a 
one-act opera by Lee Hoiby, The Scarf, first per- 
formed in Spoleto, Italy, last year. The last of these 
is planned for a double bill including Norman Deilo 
Joio’s Trial at Rouen. There probably will be pro- 
ductions of Kurt Weill’s Street Scene and Douglas 
Moore’s The Devil and Daniel Webster, along with 
Moore’s Baby Doe and several other works from the 
previous spring season. Regina has been selected as 
one of these. 


The season will be in the nature of preparation 
for the City Opera’s most ambitious undertaking so 
far: the Ford-supported spring tour of American 
opera in 1960. Touring is nothing new to the com- 


The American premiére of Richard Strauss’s The Silent 
Woman opened the company’s fall season last October 7. 
The two principals in front are Herbert Beattie (left) and 
Paul Ukena. Just behind them (left to right): Arnold Voke- 
taitis, Jacquelynne Moody, Regina Sarfaty, John Alexander 
and Joan Carroll (seated). At far left: Ruth Kobart and 
Joshua Hecht. 
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pany. But its tours have been short and have be- 
come shorter as the years passed. In the fall of 1958 
the troupe made two trips to Philadelphia, an ap- 
pearance at Hofstra College in Long Island and 
short stops in Detroit, Cleveland, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, and East Lansing, Michigan. The 1960 tour 
is contemplated for a minimum of five weeks and 
probably will include appearances in Washington, 
D.C., Chicago, Boston and Detroit. 

To Rudel the tours have a very personal meaning. 
“We audition at least six hundred singers every 
year, and we cannot give more than twenty a chance 
to be heard,” he told me recently. “Where do the 
rest go? How much wonderful American talent is 
wasted. What a tragedy!” Why, he wonders, can- 
not other American cities do what New York has 
done? The New York company has learned much in 
fifteen years. There could be an exchange of ideas, 
of casts, of scenery, of repertory, if other companies 
were formed. 

A City Opera in a dozen, a score of American 
cities? Does it sound unrealistic, visionary, imprac- 
tical, impossible? But so did the thought that New 
York’s Volksoper would live to be fifteen. Yet, here 
it is. With its failures and follies, its improvisations 
and strokes of genius, its flops and its triumphs, it is 
a living part of this wonderful city and one that I— 
in complete objectivity—should not want to miss. 


END 
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Farrell and San Francisco 
by Alfred Frankenstein 


Eileen Farrell was acclaimed in the title role of Medea, 
which opened San Francisco’s six-week season last Sep- 
tember 12. The production was not only new—it was the first 
full-stage presentation in the United States for the 161-year- 
old Cherubini work based on Greek mythology. 


Five new productions (including a double bill) 
were given by the San Francisco Opera Company 
during the course of its thirty-sixth annual season. 
That was by far the largest number of new stagings 
the company had ever attempted during the course 
of a single year. It was a most ambitious effort in 
view of the fact that the season lasted only six weeks 
and encompassed only thirteen productions. 

Cherubini’s Medea was given its first stage per- 
formance in the United States. Its simple, grand 
and monumental setting was the work of Waldemar 
Johansen, who was serving his first season in the 
newly created post of art director of the company. 
The music, reminiscent of Gluck and Mozart and 
highly prophetic of Beethoven, was very moving the 
first time, bland the second, and rather dull the 
third. But the performance, with the colossal Eileen 
Farrell as Medea, shrewdly contrasted with the 
sparkling lyricism of Sylvia Stahlman, the rich, dark 
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vocalism of Claramae Turner, and the enormous 
dignity of Giuseppe Modesti, was one of the season’s 
most impressive. Jean Fournet was the masterly 
conductor. 

The season’s novelty was a double bill of works by 
Carl Orff—his one-act opera Die Kluge, given for 
the first time in America, and his dramatic cantata 
Carmina Burana, staged for the first time in this 
country. Both were produced by the French de- 
signer Jean-Paul Riopelle, and the German stage 
director Paul Hager. Die Kluge, given in English 
as The Wise Maiden, was revealed as a work con- 
taining ten minutes of delightful tunes spread paper- 
thin over an hour and a half. The staging was the 
season’s most inventive and amusing; Die Kluge is 
a folk-tale piece, and it was presented as if by a 
troupe of strolling players in a barn, with a trio of 
life-sized puppet musicians performing on a trapeze. 
The musical performance, with Leontyne Price and 
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Lawrence Winters in the principal parts and Leo- 
pold Ludwig conducting, was first-class, but neither 
the artists, nor the cuts that were made after the 
first performance, could add substance to the score. 
Carmina Burana was presented in a highly spectac- 
ular modern-medieval setting, which merely exacer- 
bated the essential vulgarity of this flashy, sensa- 
tional affair. 

The Bartered Bride, staged by Johansen and 
Hager, was sung in English with Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Richard Lewis, Howard Fried and Giorgio 
Tozzi in its leading roles. With Ludwig as conductor, 
this new production was one of the major achieve- 
ments of the year. The singers revealed this work 
not as a mere folk comedy but as a lyric and comedic 
masterpiece in the great line of Mozart; I, for one, 
had no idea it could be so moving, so rich, and so 
fine in texture. Everybody but Schwarzkopf sang 


An exchange of scenery with Chicago’s Lyric Opera helped 
make possible the company’s first production of Verdi’s Don 
Carlos. At left foreground, Irene Dalis as Princess Eboli; 
kneeling at center, Piero Miranda Ferraro as Don Carlos; 
at right foreground, Leyla Gencer as Elizabeth. 
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perfect English, too, and for once an opera—or at 
least a considerable part of an opera—came over as 
clearly and naturally as any spoken play. 

Verdi’s Don Carlos was given for the first time in 
San Francisco in a setting by Robert Fletcher, bor- 
rowed from the Lyric Opera of Chicago. The ex- 
change inaugurated a new plan whereby the major 
opera companies of the country can share each 
other’s stage resources. (Chicago got San Francisco’s 
setting for Turandot in return.) The Don Carlos set 
provided a simple but properly atmospheric series 
of stage pictures, with proper emphasis on elegant, 
somber blacks. The performance was outstanding by 
virtue of the work of the principals—Tozzi, Frank 
Guarrera, Irene Dalis, Piero Miranda Ferraro—and 
that of the conductor, Georges Sebastian. 

As a gesture of recognition of the Puccini cen- 
tennial, the company gave a new production of La 
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Bohéme, designed by George Jenkins. It was not a 
success. The first and fourth acts were set in a roof- 
less garret with the sky line of Paris showing through 
it, and the fantasy of that approach clashed with the 
traditional realism of the rest. The performance was 
remarkable mainly for introducing Lisa Della Casa 
to San Francisco audiences. 

Other operas of the season were The Barber of 
Seville, La Forza del Destino, Rigoletto, Il Trova- 
tore, Tannhaduser, Manon, The Marriage of Figaro 
and a double bill of Gianni Schicchi and Elektra. 
Most memorable here were the Wagner and the 
Mozart. 

Tannhauser had not been given in San Francisco 
for seventeen years, and we had forgotten how rich 
a score it is. Leonie Rysanek, Sylvia Stahlman, 


Arnold van Mill, Sebastian Feiersinger and Grace 
Hoffman provided it with an ideal cast, ideally con- 


The Bartered Bride, one of the season’s new productions, had 
among its principals Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, as Marie, and 
Giorgio Tozzi as Kezal, In this scene from Act III are (left 
to right) Schwarzkopf, Cecilia Ward, Eugene Green, Richard 
Wentworth, Katherine Hilgenberg and Tozzi 
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ducted by Ludwig. The Marriage of Figaro marked 
the return of Kurt Herbert Adler, the San Francisco 
Opera Company’s general director, to conducting, 
from which he has been absent far too long. The men 
of the singing cast left something to be desired but 
not the women, foremost of whom were Eugenia 
Ratti and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 

Robert Weede returned to the operatic fold in 
Rigoletto, Christel Goltz gave admirers of Elektra 
a performance they admired, Price was magnificent 
in Trovatore, and Rysanek equally magnificent 
in Forza. Leyla Gencer set something of a record in 
singing all three types of soprano roles in a single 
season—dramatic in Don Carlos, coloratura in Rigo- 
letto, and lyric in Manon. She did none of them 
outstandingly well and none very badly, either. It 
was a courageous attempt. END 





Callas and Dallas 


by John Rosenfield 


This model represents the setting for Act I of Cherubini’s 
Medea in Dallas. In its second season, which opened October be 
31, the company managed by Lawrence V. Kelly gave five 
performances of three operas, including L’Italiana in Algeri. 


The title role in Medea provided Maria Meneghini Callas with 
her most successful assignment during the season of the 
Dallas Civic Opera last fall. The soprano sang two perform- 
ances of Medea and a like number of Violettas in Traviata. 
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QO NE PLACE where Maria Meneghini Callas is 


an angel and the management so many pals 
is the Dallas Civic Opera, which gave its second 
season last fall. As long as the most incandescent 
diva is available, and continues to show Dallas a 
partiality in time and effort, the local opera move- 
ment continues on its long shoestring—a tough and 
leathery one. 

This means that the business community is braced 
to a $90,000 deficit for the sake of the production 
scale it has indorsed. We can’t say that Dallas failed 
to respond. For that matter, there was no lack of 
response from Callas fans from twenty-four states 
and several foreign countries. She sang two Tra- 
viatas and two Medeas in the forty-one-hundred-seat 
State Fair Music Hall and filled it on all four occa- 
sions. Somewhere between was a single repetition of 
last year’s opera, Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeri, 
which had the young Spanish mezzo-soprano Teresa 
Berganza in the leading part—and in her American 
debut. The one presentation actually outdrew the 
two performances of L’Italiana given last season 
with Giulietta Simionato as Isabella. 

The public paid $108,000 for the five presentations, 
a gross that compares favorably with the annual 
receipts of the Metropolitan Opera’s Dallas engage- 
ment (four operas in three days). For the Metro- 
politan seasons, which began in 1939, there has 
never been a deficit. 

The first Medea was sung on the night of Rudolf 
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Bing’s day, just hours after the Metropolitan head- 
master publicly announced his company’s separation 
from Madame Callas. We surmised that she was 
singing for Bing, too, on that Thursday evening in 
Dallas. In no other Callas performance of our ex- 
perience, live or recorded, has her tone production 
been steadier, her quality more rounded and still 
responsive to shading, her acting more plastic and 
yet tastefully contained within a dramatic frame- 
work. She almost duplicated the showing two days 
later when Medea was repeated. 

The sumptuousness of the Medea stage also was 
overwhelming. Peter Wolf of Dallas executed the 
Grecian palaces and temples that Cherubini over- 
looked in his score. Jean Rosenthal “sculptured” 
the lighting. The costumes, designed by John Tsa- 
chouris and made of fabric woven in Greece, were 
inclined to fall in marmoreal grace. This ancient 
classicism was integrated with the stage movement 
and choreography of Alexis Minotis. The man from 
the Greek National Theatre handled the principals, 
together with the Dallas Civic Ballet and the eupho- 
nious chorus assembled by Jaime Leon—who is 
Jimmy Leon in the summer for the Dallas season of 
musical comedies. 

In Medea, Cherubini composed an_ influential 
work, rather than a significant one. The musical 
suggestion of the legendary period of the piece 
eluded him. Dramatically the opera is more than 
Gluck, less than Beethoven, and far behind Verdi 
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Maria Callas and the cast of La Traviata rehearses Act I of 
the Verdi work in Dallas. She is clasping the hand of Mary 
MacKenzie, who sang the role of Flora. The man in mufti, 


—as well it might be, when one considers the chro- 
nology involved. But the stylization of the produc- 
tion and the dramatic intensity of Madame Callas 
did much to compensate Cherubini’s failings and to 
deliver a piece of lyric theatre that satisfied as a 
whole, if never in part. Jon Vickers, the tenor, 
headed Madame Callas’ “support” as a somewhat 
lumbering but vocally exciting Jason. Nicola Zac- 
caria, the Creon, is the best basso cantante the town 
has heard since Pinza. Miss Berganza won new 
laurels as Neris, the confidante, and an ovation after 
her aria. Others were Peter Binder, Judith Raskin, 
Mary MacKenzie and some efficient local juveniles, 
Happy and James Thigpen in particular. 


La Traviata also was pleasing, although Franco 
Zeffirelli’s staging overcame substandard singing by 
Callas and her associates. Using special sets from 
Casa Sormani, Milan, Signor Zeffirelli, who was both 
designer and producing director, was able to trans- 
fer scenes with the flexibility of a movie camera. 
Taking his cue from the Dumas novel, he presented 
the entire opera as a recall or flashback. Violetta 
lay a dying in full view as the orchestra played the 
first prelude. When, in Act I, Violetta was seized by 
her coughing spell, she retired, with the help of 
cunning scrim, to her bedroom. It was there, not in 
the salon, that “Un di felice,” “Ah, fors’ é lui” and 
“Sempre libera” were sung. What was Alfredo doing 
in her bedroom? He wasn’t the first gentleman to 
invade the precincts. 


There were other production tours de force to 
make La Traviata stand out above its singers. In 
both performances Callas was vocally unreliable 
and guilty of much tremolo, shrillness and uncertain 
intonation. It must be conceded that she acted an ef- 
fective Camille. In fact, the public took the work 
as Camille, not La Traviata. In the cast were Nicola 
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left of center, is director-designer Franco Zeffirelli. 


Filacuridi, who was an acceptable Alfredo; Giuseppe 
Taddei as a Germont of somewhat decrepit vocal 
estate, Paolo Montarsolo, Peter Binder, Mary Mac- 
Kenzie, Judith Raskin, John Jenista and Richard 
Krause. The chorus and Dallas Civic Ballet per- 
formed efficiently. 

Though L’Italiana in Algeri did not have the high 
stylistic shine of the 1957 production, it was still 
enjoyable. Miss Berganza, a small-figured doll, re- 
vealed a lovely mezzo-soprano, and sang the orna- 
mented music with aplomb. Although she was in 
the blinding sun of Callas, she won a cheering sec- 
tion for herself. Judith Raskin, soprano, was barely 
less impressive as Elvira. Paolo Montarsolo repeated 
his witty Mustafa, and Taddei his clowning Taadeo. 
Lindoro was not exactly Nicola Filacuridi’s dish but 
he tackled its fioriture manfully and, in the main, 
pleasingly. Jean Resenthal illuminated Zeffirelli’s 
gay settings. 

The co-ordinating artistic drive of the productions 
was provided by the company’s artistic administra- 
tor and conductor, Nicola Rescigno, who apparently 
has the vision for the “different” in operatic presen- 
tation by which the Dallas Civic Opera justifies 
itself. Lawrence V. Kelly is in Dallas all year as 
managing director, and hustles the civic backing. 
The orchestra was the greatly improved Dallas Sym- 
phony, which had been enlarged for its first season 
under Paul Kletzki’s administration. 

The five Civic Opera performances were heard by 
nineteen thousand persons, all satisfied even with 
Callas’ Violetta. The great lady was graciousness it- 
self, expressing delight with the production schemes 
and fulfilling many social invitations. None of her 
colleagues reported affront. She rehearsed as dili- 
gently as a comnrimaria. She has announced that 
she will be back next season, and intimated that 
Dallas may see “my first Carmen.” FND 
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Boston: Home-Grown, Short Supply 
by Cyrus Durgin 


Well, here we are again, a year later, in Apathy- 
on-the-Charles, still waiting for some Aladdin to 
bring us a nice, new opera house. That’s about the 
only way we'll ever get a lyric theatre to replace 
Eben Jordan’s Boston Opera House, whose site at 
Huntington Avenue and Opera Place is now a park- 
ing lot. That’s the only way unless we stir our 
stumps and pry into people’s pockets, a method ex- 
plored a few paragraphs below. 

Some people continue to talk about the horrible 
loss of the Boston Opera House, and they mean it, 
sincerely. But no one that I come across thumps a 
table with clenched fist and, with a fearful Bostonian 
oath, declares that, by Gad, we’ve got to have a new 
one and somehow we'll get one. There never was 
any plan to include a large theatre-type structure in 
the Prudential Development Center, and the situa- 
tion has not changed in that respect. But something, 
just a little, is coming over the horizon. The possi- 
bility exists that, one day, there may be a large 
theatre-type auditorium, seating about thirty-five 
hundred persons, in the new permanent Metropol- 
itan Boston Arts Center, which is scheduled to open 
next summer. 
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La Traviata, with Audrey Schuh (center) among the princi- 
pals, opened the season of the New England Opera Theatre 
in downtown Boston in mid-November. 


The project was announced December 16 by Gov- 
ernor Fostor Furcolo and Charles W. Greenough, 
chairman of the Metropolitan District Commission, 
in a joint statement issued at the governor’s office in 
the State House. In essentials the project is this: 
The new center will be erected upon a site owned by 
the Metropolitan District Commission, and located 
on Soldiers Field Road in Brighton, near the Charles 
River. (The Metropolitan District Commission is an 
administrative branch of the state government.) 
With $200,000 from the MDC’s recreational-program 
budget, an art gallery and a tent theatre seating two 
thousand persons will be built in time for the sum- 
mer season of 1959. The center will be maintained 
and operated, under lease from the MDC, by MeBAC 
(Metropolitan Boston Arts Center, Inc.) , a nonprofit 
Massachusetts corporation, whose president is Perry 
T. Rathbone, director of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

MeBAC has delegated authority to two organ- 
izations to begin activities next summer. They are 
the Cambridge Drama Festival and the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 

Looking to the future, MeBAC would like to see 
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Rossini’s Le Comte Ory was one of two novelties presented 
during a New England Opera Theatre season that also in- 
cluded a production of La Rondine. 


that opera house a part of the whole setup—a senti- 
ment shared by myself, among others. But though 
no one has said it in so many words, I gather that the 
opera house will have to be financed by a stupen- 
dous public fund-raising campaign. All right, let’s 
try it. But don’t expect results right away. Unless 
I am overly cynical, that opera house is still. years 
away. I'd like nothing better than to be proved 
wrong, however. 

Meanwhile we get along with what we have—a 
week or so of the Metropolitan Opera in the spring 
(an engagement made possible by the fact that the 
Metropolitan Theatre, a movie house of fine capacity 
and just enough stage area to handle the produc- 
tions, is willing to house the songbirds for a week) 
and Boris Goldovsky’s New England Opera Theatre. 
A new venture was scheduled to begin in late Jan- 
uary, one on a necessarily small scale; Opera Group, 
an organization furthered artistically by Sarah Cald- 
well, formerly an associate of Mr. Goldovsky, has 
leased the little (five-hundred-seat) Fine Arts The- 
atre, uptown on Norway Street around the corner 
from Massachusetts Avenue, which used to be the 
home of foreign films in Boston. As this report was 
prepared, we were awaiting a production of Puc- 
cini’s La Bohéme, conducted by Miss Caldwell, on 
January 26. Two other works have been scheduled, 
each for two-week engagements; it was announced 
that they would be chosen by the subscription mem- 
bership from a list of available productions submit- 
ted by Miss Caldwell. 


After a season of comparative inactivity, during 
which Mr. Goldovsky and scene designer Dr. Elemer 
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Nagy engaged in research on scenery constructed of 
aluminum and Fiberglas, the New England Opera 
Theatre set up in November at the downtown Wil- 
bur Theatre for two weeks. Goldovsky conducted 
four new productions, of which the first was La 
Traviata. The NEOT had not attempted Verdi’s 
delectable work before. The Wilbur is also a com- 
paratively small theatre (1,208 seats, some of which 
had to be removed to accommodate the orchestra) , 
and that fact imposed a modest scale of stage décor. 
It also dictated an instrumental body that would 
not be too large for the acoustics of the house or 
the health of the budget. With John McCollum and 
Audrey Schuh in the leading roles, La Traviata 
went very well. So did Don Pasquale, with James 
Joyce in the title role, Nancy Trickey as Norina, 
Richard Gilley as Ernesto, and Mac Morgan as Dr. 
Malatesta. 

Rossini’s Le Comte Ory (Count Ory), unheard in 
this country for well over a century until Mr. Gol- 
dovsky resuscitated it with the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood last summer, was given its 
Boston premiére during the NEOT season. It is a 
thin joke, about a lecherous count and his raffish 
band trying to make the virtuous damsels who have 
forsworn all male company until their legal spouses 
return from the wars, but it is enough to carry an 
effervescent score. John McCollum, an increasingly 
excellent tenor, was admirable as Count Ory. He 
was ably seconded by David Smith as Raimbaud, 
the young but enormously promising Ronald Hol- 
gate as the Tutor, and Ewan Harbrecht as the prim 
Countess. 

Even more of a novelty, in the sense that it had 
been around for forty years but had never been 
done professionally in these parts, was Puccini’s ill- 





fated La Rondine. Let us get it straight, right now, 
that La Rondine is lesser Puccini; that its drama is 
all inward; that the music, lush and lyrical, is a 
fragmentary score that must carry a plot with little 
stage action, no violence and almost no suspense. 
With that understood, let me say that La Rondine, 
for my reviewer's free tickets, is not the worst opera 
in the world, by any means, and if you can get along 
with sheer beauty of vocal and orchestral sound, you 
have done pretty well here. The principals were 
excellent—Donna Jeffrey as Magda, David Lloyd 
as the lover Ruggero, Arthur Schoep as the cynical 


LUCHINO VISCONTI 
(continued from page 22) 


gaiety, Visconti restored the first act, which is 
usually cut. 

Despite his phenomenal success in Europe, Vis- 
conti has not yet worked in America, which he last 
visited in 1937. “It’s simple,” he said. “Nobody’s 
asked me.” Rudolf Bing journeyed to Spoleto last 
summer to see the much-discussed Macbeth. Vis- 
conti was absent; the two men never met; Bing made 
no offer. Though known for political sympathies 
strongly to the left, Visconti states flatly that he is 
not so far left that he would be denied entry to this 
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poet Pruniére, and Ronald Holgate, who sang glori- 
ously and impersonated an elderly lover as best he 
could with obviously limited acting experience. 
That is the story of our recent operatic life. Not 
much in number of performances, but opera. And 
the fact that it has been home-grown, in the best 
sense, is, I think, something of a compliment to Our 
Town. If anyone happens to come across a rich 
feller, say a Texas billionaire, anxious to polish up 
his Culture, just suggest that he come to Boston and 
we'll trade Culture for an opera house. But he must 
be sure to bring his checkbook. END, 


country. “I’ve never had occasion to apply for a 
United States visa,” he said. “I doubt there would 
be any difficulty, though.” 

Though Visconti came to opera last, it was his first 
love. From childhood he recalls the family box 
(number four, first tier) at La Scala. Perhaps those 
memories help shape his feelings about Italy’s tele- 
vised opera, which ranks with the world’s best. 

“It’s awful,” he said. “Opera wasn’t made to see 
a set of molars, dental fillings, a wiggling tongue 
and some hairs on a woman’s neck. Close-ups de- 
stroy the mood, the feeling. Far from reviving an 
interest, it drives people to the movies, beaches or 
perhaps insane asylums.” END 
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Paris Loved Her in December 


Pictorial highlights of Maria Meneghini Callas’ first appearance at 
the Paris Opera, a benefit gala for the Legion of Honor charities 


The big evening began officially with 
the arrival of La Callas. 


Among the celebrities on hand, Brigitte 
Bardot was not unnoticed. 
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The name role in Norma provided 
Callas with one of her offerings. 
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The diva and baritone Tito Gobbi ap- 
peared in a scene from Tosca. 


\ 


The famous house was aglitter for the 
soprano’s debut appearance. 


Evening’s end: Callas as guest of honor 
at a banquet in the foyer. 





On Broadway 
(continued from page 10) 


average spectator was carried away when the actor 
launched into his one-man show with “All the 
world’s a stage,” and followed it with other dra- 
matic speeches, familiar and not so familiar, and 
sonnets. He was alone on stage, in evening dress, 
with only a script book behind him, to which he 
referred before the start of each selection; and since 
there were no distractions, it was easy to sit back 
and be captivated by the richness of the lines and 
the richness of the voice. For a time we found our- 
selves speculating on which of the two is the more 
remarkable, but not for long. Such thoughts are 
idle in the face of the really major consideration, 
which is simply the range of Shakespeare and the 


range of Sir John. Well, not idle, precisely, but: 


certainly not paramount. 

As to the range of Shakespeare, the program was 
an additional reminder that one man had an amazing 
number of important and universal truths to tell. 
Even someone given to browsing in books of Shake- 
spearean quotations was bound to be struck by the 
vastness of the program, with its expressions of 
Hamlet’s soul-searching, Macbeth’s terror, Lear’s 
grief, the disenchantment of Henry VI, the indigna- 
tion of Hotspur in Henry IV, the well-meant plati- 
tudes of Polonius. There is scarcely an emotional 
state that was not covered by one of the selections. 
The mere title, Ages of Man, suggests the scope of 
the material, which presented situations from every 
period in man’s lifetime, and though it would be 
stretching things to say that this anthology only 
scratched the surface of the available speeches, it 
was only a fraction, if a highly impressive one. 

Gielgud’s range is almost equally amazing. Once 
you have resisted the temptation to remain in a 
passive state and drink in the riches, you realize 
what lies behind such a performance. It is much 
more than the ability to recite verse beautifully. 
It is a matter of acting each role convincingly— 
nothing less than a complete understanding of sev- 
enteen plays, by our unofficial‘count. For speeches 
cannot be lifted from the context of stage works 
without a thorough grasp of characters’ motivations 
and milieus. They can’t, that is, and be performed 
with the utter conviction Gielgud brings to them. 
It is hard to imagine one man being so persuasive 
in such a variety of roles, especially when his vocal 
equipment seems so deceptively modest. His voice 
is music, but soft, well-controlled music. Perhaps 
the utter honesty and simplicity of his delivery is 
the secret of his own range. A more stentorian 
approach would permit less flexibility, and it as- 
suredly would tire us as much as the speaker. All 
in all, a masterful demonstration by a civilized artist 
possessed of full respect for his subject matter. The 
artist was consistently up to his source, and that is 
recommendation indeed. 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The verdict was 
unanimous approval. In the Post, Richard 
Watts, Jr. said: “There is only one danger in 
connection with [this] thrilling evening in the 
theatre. It is likely to make us dissatisfied with 
productions of the Bard’s plays in which every 
role isn’t as well acted as Mr. Gielgud acts it.” 
In the Times, Brooks Atkinson’s estimate was 
“a Shakespeare event of first importance.”) 


A Party With Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green 


Periodically it occurs to sponsors of various sorts 
—usually recording firms—that it might be a good 
idea to see how composers, lyricists or other writers, 
not primarily known as performers, would fare be- 
fore an audience if they were given the opportunity 
to handle their own material. These inspirations 
have a way of descending during the slack season, 
when any gimmick is apt to loom large amid vistas 
of red ink, and the results are seldom rewarding, 
beyond a certain curiosity value. In the case at 
hand, one of the exceptions, the results were ex- 
tremely entertaining; at the risk of worsening the 
chronically bad employment situation among mem- 
bers of Actors’ Equity, we recommend that Miss 
Comden and Mr. Green stop hiding their light be- 
hind celebrated producers and stars of both coasts, 
and spend at least half of their time behind foot- 
lights, as they did in the past. They sing and act as 
jauntily as they create lyrics, librettos and revue 
material. At midseason, this program of their own 
songs and sketches made several going enterprises 
among full-scale musical comedies (including one of 
their own making) seem impoverished indeed. 

Outwardly the dimensions were extremely mod- 
est: two people on stage, along with a screen and 
two stools, and a midget orchestra in the pit. The 
setup had the appearance of a short order for a full 
evening, but the only thing that was limited was the 
engagement. Like their material, Comden and Green 
are bright, satiric, sophisticated and versatile. They 
are also straightforward, so we had a minimum of 
cuteness and tricks that so often impose themselves 
on entertainments of this sort, on the theory that 
excessively clever staging will make up for any dull- 
ness that may threaten a long evening of limited 
means. The pair were content to let the material 
speak for themselves, and it worked fine. 

At the outset there were patter routines from the 
days of the Revuers, the team’s old night-club act— 
numbers that comment irreverently on the argot of 
Variety and the oversimplification of Reader’s Di- 
gest, or kid Hollywood and the old Shubert oper- 
ettas. For the rest there were renditions of tunes 
from musical comedies, revues and films in which 
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A PARTY WITH BETTY COMDEN AND ADOLPH GREEN 
—A program of their own sketches and vocal numbers was 
presented by Miss Comden and Mr. Green. A return engage- 
ment of the entertainment will begin April 15. 





Comden and Green had a hand: On the Town, Bil- 
lion Dollar Baby, Good News (the fine “French 
Lesson”), Two on the Aisle, Wonderful Town and 
Peter Pan. Finally, there was a group of Jule Styne 
lieder from Say, Darling and Bells Are Ringing. 
Since Comden and Green are primarily comedians, 
they fared best when they were doing material tai- 
lored to their own talents. As singers of romantic 
songs, they were not at the top of their game. As 
performers of the funny stuff, however, they were 
just about unbeatable, and in the future it should be 
mandatory that they demonstrate the technique, in 
great detail, to actors and singers for whom they 
write. On second thought, forget the demonstration. 
Just let them double as actual cast members. 








Seven enthusi- 
astic notices greeted this one. Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the Post summed up the general re- 
action: “one of the most delightful evenings of 
the theatrical year.”) 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: 


el 


Old Vic Company 


Ever since we saw Laurence Olivier’s motion pic- 
ture based on Henry V, with its multiple mechanical 
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OLD VIC COMPANY—King Henry (Laurence Harvey) pre- 
sents himself as a suitor to Katherine (Judi Dench) in Henry 
V. Earlier offerings during the English troupe’s engagement 
were Hamlet and Twelfth Night. 


resources, we have had less use than ever for the 
cinema, simply because it inevitably made the re- 
sources of stage versions seem something other than 
adequate. The cursed memories of that film per- 
sisted when the Old Vic put on the play as the third 
and final offering of its local Shakespeare season. 
They persisted even though the width of the pro- 
scenium opening of the Broadway Theatre is not to 
be taken lightly, and despite the production facilities 
of the company, which must tax the capacity of 
many baggage cars. Henry V is basically an episodic 
play, if an imposing one, and a full realization of the 
battle scenes is one of the things that can galvanize 
a production into a really memorable experience. 
Another is an extraordinarily good performance in 
the central role. The Old Vic offering measured up 
on the second of these counts, at least, and conse- 
quently must be reckoned a success. The spectacle 
and charge we must leave to photographic wizards. 

Not all of Henry V is a matter of battle sequences, 
of course; in its less expansive moments it is as 
stageworthy, and demanding, as most of Shake- 
speare’s output. The court scenes that lead to the 
invasion of France, the wooing of Katherine and the 
battlefield humor (a sort of worm’s-eye view of war) 
were all genuinely effective here. Laurence Harvey, 
who had the title role, is as well qualified physically 
for his assignment as John Neville is for Hamlet. 
He is young, athletic and exceedingly handsome in 
a manly way, yet mature enough to act the part with 
conviction. Judi Dench was a fetching Katherine, 
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and the production benefited a great deal from the 
lusty Pistol of Richard Wordsworth. Almost all of 
the roles were admirably played, in fact. But since 
a cursory listing of names is appreciated only by the 
actors involved, we’ll dispense with it and content 
ourselves with the remark that such remarkable 
depth in casting is one more argument for a really 


good repertory company. 


Gateway to 
A Theatre Career— 
THE FAMOUS 


KENNEBUNKPORT 


PLAYHOUSE 


27th Anniversary Season 
June 27-September 6, 1959 


Opportunities for students and teachers to 
act in weekly Equity Star productions at this 
top-rated summer theatre located in Maine's 
most beautifuj resort. 


Professional classes in acting, make-up 
and dance. 


Limited number now accepted 
Write: 


ROBERT C. CURRIER, Producer 
Kennebunkport Play se 
Kennebunkport, Mai ne 


CHERRY COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
Traverse City, Mich. 
4th Season July—Sept., 1959 


MICHIGAN'S FIRST 
STAR SYSTEM THEATRE 


Applications now being received for a limited 
number of apprentices for "59. No fees. Act- 
ing experience guaranteed. Write for inter- 
view in N. Y., Chicago or Cincinnati. 


Theatre located 200 miles West of Detroit 
in Resort area — |! block from beach. 


PRODUCER — RUTH BAIL 
DIRECTOR — BARNETT OWEN 


Write: Winter Address 
SPRING MILL LANE 
CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 


PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Priscilla Beach Theatre 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Now accepting applications for .. . 


® 28th Season of Summer Stock 


® Acting Company under professional 
directors 


® Technical Assistantships 
® Classes in Acting 


Apply — JAMES W. BROCK 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, Calif. 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: All six of the re- 
viewers who covered the production turned in 
favorable notices. This was Brooks Atkinson’s 
reaction in the Times: “the Old Vic at the top 
of its bent. And Laurence Harvey’s portrait of 
the King is the most stimulating acting in the 
current repertory.) 


THE IMPERIAL PLAYERS 
of Cripple Creek, Colorado, will present 


their TWELFTH ANNUAL SUMMER SEASON OF AUTHENTIC VICTORIAN 
MELODRAMA AND THE “OLIO” 


May 30 through September !2, 1959 


Now accepting applications from qualified advance or graduate drama 
students and. specialty entertainers. Living quarters furnished. $30.00 
weekly salary plus $30.00 per week end-of-season bonus. Write for 


application blank. 


A tN set meh | | 
PLAYERS 


INCORPORATED 


announces its 


Seventh Season at 











OLNEY THEATRE 


Olney, Maryland 


Professionai Equity Company 


and its 


Ninth Season at 


ST. MICHAEL’S 
PLAYHOUSE 


Winooski Pork, Vermont 


Apprentice applications now 
being accepted. Write 


Mr. Edward Cashman 
PLAYERS INCORPORATED, Box 265 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 











Address: Mr. & Mrs. Wayne Mackin 


Imperial Hotel 
Cripple Creek, Colorado 


OPENINGS FOR 
APPRENTICES 


for 
Equity Summer 
Stock Theatre 


Twelve Week Season 


LEDGES PLAYHOUSE 
Grand Ledge, Michigan 


Apply: Bill Siout 


602 Tenth Ave. 
New York City 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS = (“s::°° 


Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 


For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 

Edith Bond Stearns 

ox | 

Peterborough, N. H. 





WVinpsor cAMP 


for THEATRE 
and RELATED ARTS 
Coed 11-17 July & August 
in Berkshire art center 


Full-scale productions of classic and modern 
plays on indoor and outdoor stages. yin 
in Acting. Costume and Scene Design. —_. 
ing. Voice. Playwriting. Ballet and Modern 
Dance. 
Instrumental instruction by talented musicians 
Chorus. Languages. Weaving, painting, crafts. 
Sports, swimming, riding, tennis, sai ing. 
Trips te major dence, drama, music festivals. 
For further information, write: 


Mr. and Mrs. James A. Hall, Directors 
x, Massachusetts 


ACT THIS SUMMER 


in a reel theatre, no barn, joft, or con- 
verted store, but one of the finest legitimate 
theatres in America, comparable to the best 
of Broadway. 


THE KEWEENAW PLAYHOUSE 
CALUMET, MICHIGAN 


the only professional Equity company in 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula, is now accept- 
ing a limited number of qualified apprentices 
for the 1959 season. 

® Ten week, ten play season 

© Roles guaranteed 

© Classes: Acting, fencing, design, makeup 

© College credit through Michigen Tech. 

© No tuition; Pay only room and board. 


WRITE: Paul Barry, Producer 
407 W. S4th Street, N.Y.C., 19 
Member Counci| of Resident Stock Theatres 


Attention College 
Theatre Students: 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE 
“SUMMER THEATRE 


OFFERS YOU 
membership in all student company 


three weeks of rehearsal on each of 
three plays 


a beautifully equipped, air conditioned 
theatre 


full room and board scholarships 
for application, write 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE SUMMER THEATRE 
WILMINGTON, OHIO 


There Are 
Apprentice Openings 
et 
William Hunt's 


RED BARN THEATRE 
Northport, L.1., N.Y. 
Seventh Season Opens June 9, 1959 
ond his new 
NORTH SHORE PLAYHOUSE 
BAYVILLE, L.1., N.Y. 

First Season Opens June 23, 1959 
Write Now for information and 
Application 
To: Red Barn Theatre 


R.F.D. #2 
Nerthport, L.i., N.Y. 


An Unusual Opportunity... 


Join the 
SOUTHBURY PLAYHOUSE 


SOUTHBURY, CONN. 
June 29th— Aug. 29th 


A limited number of apprenticeships to 
work with a Professional Equity Company. 


Please write for application 
RYC TRIER JACKSON, Producer 


Skyline Drive, Middlebury 
Member: Council of Resident Stock Theaters 


YALE SHAKESPEARE 
INSTITUTE 


July 13-31 


Lectures at Yale and Shakespeare 
Theatre in Stratford. 


GRADUATE CREDIT 


For information write 126 Hall of 
Graduate Studies, New Haven, Conn. 


ey Sa 
The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


COMMEDIA 
CARNIVAL 


Summer Session June 4~- August | 
Three Plays in Repertory 


Write for information about audition dates, 
scholarships, and high school drama camp. 


Compietely air conditioned 


The New London Players of 


New London, New Hampshire 
NORMAN LEGER DEDE MEYER 


1959 is the 27th Consecutive Season for 
New Hampshire's oldest summer theatre 
Broadway Musical Comedies 
Drama — New Hits 
1958 season included: 

PLAIN AND FANCY, KISS ME, KATE, 
WONDERFUL TOWN, 


STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 


Limited number of college-age apprentices 
eccepted. No tuition; nominal $15 per weet 
room and board fee only charge. 


For information write: 


DEDE MEYER 
110 West 94th Street, Apt. 6A 
New York 25, N.Y. 


Sth Season Equity Company 


MANISTEE 
SUMMER THEATRE 


in the historic old 
Ramsdell Opera House 
Manistee, Mich. 


MADGE SKELLY 
Mgr. Dir. 


June 15 — Sept. 6 


Apprentices accepted 
No fees 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO AND 
NIAGARA 
MELODY FAIR 


AN EQUITY A COMPANY 


@ MUSICAL THEATER 
@ @ @ IN-THE-ROUND 


sumMER FULL TUITION 
1959 SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


Includes production experience 

6 semester hours credit 

Director of Summer Session 
The University of Buffalo, 


FOR 
INFORMATION 
WRITE Buffalo 14, New York 


APPRENTICES 


for 


the SHELLEY 
PLAYERS 


fourth season of summer theatre 


OFFERING the finest dramatic and technical 
training. Opportunity to act with professional 
Broadway casts 


LOCATED 7 miles from Albany. A 350 seat 
theatre on a 60 acre site, set in the foothills 
of a mountain range 


For a Sanne, of of Mestre Experience 
ac 


THE SHELLEY PLAYERS 
NEW SCOTLAND, NEW YORK 
Telephone Rockwell 5-2025 


OPERA 
PRODUCTION Workshop 


UNDERGRADUATE & GRADUATE CREDIT 
® MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 
© PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 


Scenery Construction & 

painting; props; mokeup; 

publicity; house & stage 
management. 


> SS Sina a RaaamaaRR Ae 
JUNE 20 
SUMMER SESSION ,ucust 7 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE POTSDAM, N. Y. 
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CARUSO, GO HOME! 


(continued from page 24) 


German and French parts, with the result that she 
was once called upon to sing Amneris and Aida in 
the same Metropolitan season. If there came a time 
when she didn’t know which side of the Ethiopian- 
Egyptian war she was on, the reasons were quite 
understandable. 


It is, admittedly, a blessing when a singer knows 
his/her vocal type from the outset, settles down to it, 
and makes an international success without further 
alteration or episode. Jenny Lind has such a history, 
and to a reasonably close degree Adelina Patti 
(though the latter took to singing such an improb- 
able part as Carmen in the interests of more and 
better farewells). But if each of these left an envi- 
able reputation for vocal perfection, another who 
seemed within their circle of legendary excellence 
was Nellie Melba, and she almost wrecked her fine 
equipment in a vain attempt to make a go of two 
impossible parts (for her voice): Brunnhilde in 
Siegfried and Aida. 

For many of the present generation, “vocal per- 
fection” inevitably means Kirsten Flagstad, who had 
an uneventful career in operettas and the light lyric 
roles of opera in her native Scandinavia before de- 
veloping the astonishing resources that transformed 
her into a world-famous Isolde, Brunnhilde and 
Kundry. By the Russian standard she should never 
have been a dramatic soprano at all, least of all one 
who has endured to sing Sieglinde (in a recording) 
at sixty-two better than most contemporaries of half 
her age. 


If the formula approach to the planned production 
of opera singers had been in vogue through the 
decades, there might never have been a place for 
Marcella Sembrich, Amelita Galli-Curci or Lily 
Pons. All of them (and Mme. Melba as well) were 
trained as pianists before taking to singing and de- 
veloping the agile voices for which they became 
celebrated. On the other hand, many who begin 
with an eye firmly fixed on the topmost rung of the 
operatic ladder come to rest in a subordinate but 
indispensable range of secondary parts. Nobody 
starts out to be Frasquita in Carmen or Giovanna 
in Rigoletto, but the opera company that has a fine 
one considers itself thrice blessed. Adjustments in 
the operatic world are achieved by an invisible, 
inscrutable system of checks and balances. Some 
who aim high hit the target when it is more realisti- 
cally adjusted to their sights; others who are content 
with small beginning find their way to accomplish- 
ments to which they never confessed more than the 
wispiest aspiration. A celebrated English conductor 
was convinced he had discovered a hitherto unfa- 
miliar German singer of excellence when Lotte 
Lehmann first sang the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier 
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Lotte Lehmann as the Marschallin in 
Der Rosenkavalier. 


for him in the early twenties. He couldn’t believe 
she was the same person who sang an indifferent 
Sophie with him less than a decade before. 


Perhaps the subtlest factor of all is that the mere 
admission to the ranks of such a company as the 
Metropolitan, La Scala, Vienna or Covent Garden 
marks not the achievement of a goal, ut the be- 
ginning of a quest—for identity, confidence, security, 
self-assurance. This may seem in the nature of a 
paradox, for many more fail than are admitted, and 
those who have the “golden opportunity” should 
have no valid reason to doubt their eventual success. 
“Valid” or otherwise, the reasons multiply like mos- 
quitoes after a summer rain. I could fill a page with 
the names of singers, male and female, who have 
fallen by the way after being announced, with ap- 
propriate fanfare, as “new members” of the Metro- 
politan in the last two decades. Aside from those 
who have found matrimony a more appealing disci- 
pline than opera singing, there are the ones who 
have all nature of uncertainties about their vocal 
health (mostly psychosomatic) ; those who find pro- 
gress slow, the lure of easier earnings in musical 
comedy or night clubs more attractive (mostly an 
illusion, except if the name is Marguerite Piazza, 
who never really made the grade operatically in any 
case); and even those who find the competitive 
rough and tumble of operatic life, with its intrigues, 
rivalries, cliques, animosities and intramural throat- 
cutting, incompatible with the ordinary concepts of 
faith, hope and charity on which they were reared. 

For these reasons, and a multitude of others, the 
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notion that “a voice of professional caliber” can be 
determined by a graph, or checked on a slide rule, 
is at best an amiable fiction, at worst a ruthless 
denial of the elements of self-determination that 
enter into any career. For, of all the factors that 
make for success in the profession of singing, the 
voice is the least important. You can fail with a 
notable one, and succeed with an indifferent one. 
You can begin as a pleasantly obscure subaltern and 
stay that way because it is temperamentally your cup 
of tea, or you can achieve a place on the general 
staff for reasons unrelated to mere aural appeal. It 
was the late George Jean Nathan who observed that 
God has reserved the most beautiful legs for homely 
women, also that the strawberry tastes much better 
than the rose, though it has no such attractive scent. 
The judgment of Nature rarely affiliates a beautiful 
voice and a keen brain in a well-formed body with 
a comely face. Thus, any combination of three fac- 
tors enables those who lack one to challenge the 
others. 


In fine, the career of professional singer, especially 
professional opera singer, encompasses all the chal- 
lenges of normal life and a few highly specialized 
additional ones. It may make for a good dgal of 


excitement while not making very much sense. It 
can stimulate a great deal of publicity without leav- 
ing anything of really durable repute. It can tax any 
concept of human probity without in the least vio- 
lating the canons of the peculiar activity to which it 
is related. 

In his book A Mingled Chime, Sir Thomas 
Beecham recalled with pleasure a period spent in 
Rome in 1916, especially the refined singing of Ed- 
oardo di Giovanni, whose des Grieux in Manon 
Lescaut surpassed “all other interpreters of the role 
in romantic grace and delicacy of emotion.” “If,” 
adds Beecham, “it had been foretold to us two. . . 
that, after the passing of another generation we 
should be in the grip of a second world war, that he 
[now known properly as Edward Johnson] would 
be in command of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in New York and that I should be conducting there, 
I think we should have given the prophecy as little 
credence as Caesar gave to the warning against the 
Ides of March.” 

On balance, Beecham has a louder vocal output 
than Johnson, and Johnson the straighter figure and 
shapelier back suitable for purposes of the podium. 
But it didn’t work out that way. It rarely does. 








AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING CENTER 
Fall and Spring Semester Courses 
for Beginners 
ACTING — MUSICAL THEATRE 
T.V. — RADIO 
VOICE — DICTION — DANCE 


also 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
ACTING — WRITING — DIRECTION 
PRODUCTION & MANAGEMENT 
Day & Evening Classes 


and 


YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes—Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 


HELEN MENKEN, President 
Guthrie McClintic Jule Styne 


Drama Musical Theatre 
Approved G.I. Bill 
N. Y. State Bd. Education 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
161 West 93rd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 
UN 5-0800 


STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


Courses 


ACTING TECHNIQUE FOR 
BEGINNERS 


ANALYSIS OF SCRIPTS FOR 
THE ADVANCED ACTOR 


Mime for Actors 
Angna Enters 


Body Movement 
Voice and Diction 
Sight Reading 
Shakespeare Workshop 


Cultural Backgrounds for the Artist 


SCENE CLASSES FOR 
PROFESSIONALS 


115 East 77th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. LEhigh 5-8224 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


75th YEAR 


FOREMOST SCHOOL FOR 
DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 


STAGE + SCREEN 
RADIO + TY 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY 


Teen and Pre-Teen Age Groups 
APPROVED FOR KOREAN VETERANS 
Catalog on Request 


TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. MAR. 


Room | 
245 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
Circle 7-2630 
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HB 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


STUDIO 


IN ITS NEW HOME 


120 Bank Street, N. Y. (4. 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING* VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVE- 
MENT FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRIT- 
ING* DIRECTING* COSTUMES* MAKE- 
UP* YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghof Uta Hagen 
Kathe Ber! Alice Hermes 
Irene Dailey William Hickey 
Mildred Dunnock J. ©. McCord 
Jenny Egan Michael Pavioff 
Alvin and Mark Epstein Gilbert Peariman 
Mitchell Erickson Milenko Rado 
Jack Garfein Marian Rich 

Lee Grant Anna Sokolow 


For 1959 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Philippa 
Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Holt. OR 5-2370. 


Manufacturers 
and Renters 
for 


THEATRICAL 


HISTORICAL 
COSTUMES 


& UNIFORMS 


specialized 
costume rental 
service for: 
® Schools @ Colleges 


@ Little Theatres e Church Groups 
® Lodges @ Clubs 


Send for Free lllustrated or Descrip- 
tive Costume plot and estimate for your 
production now — modest rental rates. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, 


Eaves Bid 151 West 46thSt.-N.Y.19.NY.- Plaza? 
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seENOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Maria Piseator, Director Dr. Saul Colin, President 


Next Term June, 1959 


Former Students and Graduates include: 
Elaine Stritch Rod Steiger 
Marlon Brando Tennessee Williams 
Anthony Franciosa Tony Curtis 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V_ Gazzo 
DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Feb., June, Oct. 


SPECIAL ACTING CLASSES — ADVANCED & PROFESSIONAL 
y 
DR. MARIA PISCATOR AND ALFRED RYDER 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-1800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 





* 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Si W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


THE WORLD IS SQUARE 
Hermione Gingold 
COMPULSION 
Meyer Levin 
SCREEN WRITING AND 
. PRODUCTION TECHNIQUE 
Charles W. Curran 
MY STORY 
Mary Astor 
THE LAST DAYS OF LINCOLN 
Mark Van Doren 
ANOUILH—volume 2 
Ardele; Time Remembered; 


Mademoiselle Colombe ; 
Restless Heart; The Lark 


2.00 
3.50 


4.95 


3.95 
3.75 


paper 1.75 
cloth 3.95 


COMMUNITY THREATRE 
Director's 
Position Open 


Little Theatre, Corpus Christi, needs ex- 
perienced play director in June. Re- 
newable one year's contract. Six play 
season plus summer melodrama and 
other duties. If interested we will send 
complete information, salary, etc. 


President, Little Theatre 
P. O. Box 854, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


SOME OF THE THOUSAND 
BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 

BELLS ARE RINGING FLOWER DRUM 
SONG, HIT PARADE, RASHOMON, ED SUL- 
LIVAN SHOW, JUNO. THE MUSIC MAN, 
AUNTIE MAME, FIRESTONE SHOW, SUN. 
RISE AT CAMPOBELLO, DuPONT SHOW OF 
THE MONTH, RED HEAD. U. S. STEEL-THEA- 
TRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY. STEVE ALLEN 
SHOW, CAROUSEL, PATTI PAGE SHOW. 
THE KING AND |, OKLAHOMA, SHOW 
BOAT, J. B., SOUTH PACIFIC 


Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. You may use 
the same quality costumes at moderate renta! 
charges. Write us today for Costume Plots 
for your plays and our estimate. 


BROOKS :2zs"" 


COMPANY 
3 West 6ist St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Each 
$58.50 for 10 


OLYMPIC 


6 45th Av S.W., Seottle 


LIGHTING COMPANY 


16, Wash 


* 





Callas Without Malice 


Ever since Rudolf Bing and Maria 
Meneghini Callas agreed to disagree 
last November, when the soprano 
and the Metropolitan Opera parted 
company, we have been reading noth- 
ing but kind words for the diva. It 
reminded us of the old saying, “If 
you want to be praised, die; if you 
want to be damned, get married.” 
Well, there was a divorce, of a sort, 
involved, and she did not emerge 
from the battle of 39th and Broad- 
way the loser, in a public-relations 
sense. Emily Coleman, for example, 
passes along several testimonials, in 
her coverage of the Met season in 
this issue, and in his report on the 
Dallas season, John Rosenfield calls 
Callas “an angel.” 

That is something, for both Miss 
Coleman and Mr. Rosenfield are pro- 
fessional critics, and, as everyone 
knows, praise is not the favorite 
commodity of those people. We were 
not completely sold on the other side 
of Callas, however, until we received 
a note from Jerry Tiffany, the man 
who took our cover photo of the lady 
we had always regarded as contro- 
versial. 

Now, we hesitate to include pho- 
tographers in the same category with 
professional critics, and for a good 
reason; they are generally among the 
most severe critics in the world. No 
man is a hero to his valet, and no 
performer is an idol in the eyes of 
his photographer or press agent, 
though the reaction is kept strictly 
off the record, of course. Alongside 
photographers and press agents, the 
professional critics are so many 
lambs, but of course they do have the 
license to speak out. 

Mr. Tiffany, who is also highly 
articulate, admitted in his note that 
he had his misgivings about the cover 
assignment. “When Maria Callas, 
opera's fiery diva, walked into my 


studio, I expected only the unex- 
pected,” the photographer began. But 
let him continue: 

“Her entourage included her hus- 
band, Giovanni Battista Meneghini, 
a congenial man who speaks little 
English; a recording-company repre- 
sentative, and Madame’s pet poodle 
Toy. 

“As the controversial Callas ap- 
proached my carefully planned set, 
it seemed for a moment that a sam- 
ple of her famed temperament was 
forthcoming. The set, simple yet ele- 
gant, consisted of an eighteenth- 
century French chaise lounge against 
a deep blue background. Suspended 
over the chaise lounge was a French 
antique bird cage decorated with 
philodendron. 

“That bird cage is not me,” she 
asserted in her commanding yet still 
feminine, voice. Yet, after listening 
to what I hoped was my convincing 
argument, she suddenly consented to 
pose with the bird cage. She became 
at once warm, friendly and gracious. 
She smiled easily and her sincerity 
was obvious. I found myself enjoying 
the session. As we progressed, I dis- 
covered that Maria was quite self- 
conscious about her appearance. 


“The more I looked at her, the 
more I was struck by the beauty of 
her eyes—by far the most beautiful 
I have ever photographed. I found 
myself subduing all her other fea- 
tures. 

“Let others argue about her tem- 
perament—or even her voice. I found 
Maria Callas a charming lady—and 
them there eyes!” 


Music in the Air 

A mellow Callas is one thing; a 
dull and docile one would be quite 
another, and we are happy to note 
that things still happen when she is 
around. A short time after she 
thrilled Paris in December, she re- 
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Carlisle Floyd’s Wuthering Heights. 
one of the candidates for production 
during the New York City Opera’s 
spring season devoted to American 
works, was given its first perform- 
ance last summer by the Santa Fe 
Opera. Phyllis Curtin was Cathy and 
Robert Trehy was Heathcliff in this 


adaptation of the novel by Emily | 


Bronté. 





merica’s foremost College of Theatre Arts located in the 
entertainment center of the World. 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


Acting 


1. Is there a place 
for you in the 
entertainment 
world? 


2. What is your 
level of develop- 
ment? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 


4. What are the 
career opportu- 
nities in all phases 
of Television, 
Motion Pictures 
and Theatre? 


Performance 


Appraisal 


42 weeks only $97.00 


Two sessions starting 
June 24th and July 29th : 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each for one 
full year to be awarded during each session. 
Course is for young people who would like to 

find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. 


% 
: 
; 
i 
& 
Write now for FREE brochure to... 3 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions gt 

& 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


ie 
33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif. 22) 





turned to this country and went to | \S 
St. Louis, a staid city whose capacity | § 
for taking things in stride has mad- | © 


dened more than one press agent. 


But even St. Louis was not immune | 


to the Callas spell. She arrived on 


schedule, the night before her con- | 


cert appearance there one Sunday 
afternoon in mid-January 
orchestral sheet music was delivered 
by mistake, and by plane, to Okla- 
homa City. 


While the soprano slept peacefully, 


but the | 


the local manager and booking rep- | < 


resentative spent a night of another 
sort. Finally the missing music was 
located and returned, and the pro- 


gram went on on schedule. She did | < 


not learn of the close call until 
shortly before curtain time, and it 
did not ruffle her. 

“Well, I could have used the after- 
noon for a needed rest,” she said. 


Art of Adaptation 

The business of adapting works 
into foreign tongues is one that has 
perplexed some of the finest brains 
in the theatre. It is a problem that 
is likely to continue perplexing the 
finest brains, moreover, for the num- 
ber of adaptations is assuredly not 
declining. To date during the cur- 
rent Broadway season, we have had 
one example of disaster: the Irwin 
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COLLEGE 
Garden City, L. 1., New York 


CLASSES: 


Acting 
Scene Design 
Voice & Diction Make-Up 


LECTURES: 


Specia! lecturers from the educational 
and professional theatre will suppie- 
ment class instruction. 


GUEST STARS: 


Guest stars from the professional 
theatre will appear with members of 
the Workshop. 


July 6—August 14, 1959 
For Further Information Write to: 


Richard F. Clemo 


Director, Summer Theatre 
. Workshop 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City L. I. 
New York 





TENT THEATRES 


by Hoosier 


Put your theatre group way out front 
by going “on stage” in a Hoosier Tent 
Theatre . . . the exciting modern 


facility that spells “magic” to the 

theatre-goer. Hoosier specializes in 

the creation of unique and unusual 

Theatre -in-the-Round and Music 

Cireus Tents, including the first Nylon 

Tent Theatre in America—The Tucson 

Winter Playhouse. 

Other typical installations include: 
Cincinnati Summer Playhouse 
Columbus Playhouse-on-the-Green 
Indianapolis Avondale Playhouse 
Joy Thomson's Tent Theatre, Montreal 
Flint Musical Tent 
Edgewater Beach Playhouse 

Send for new free catalog 
and sample material. 


TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS CO., Inc. 


Dept. TA, 1302 W. Washington Street 
indianapolis 6, Ind. - Phone MElrose 2-945! 
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National Collegiate Players Presents 
THE 2nd EUROPEAN THEATRE 
WORKSHOP TOUR 


(July 3rd to August 22nd) 


A FIVE VALUE TOUR 
. Sightsee in France, Germany, Holland, 
Englend, otiand, lreland 
. Theotre Performances in these countries. 
. Luncheons and conferences with actors, 
directors, critics, and students. 
. Ten doy Theoctre Workshop conducted by 
British ——. League 


. Coilege C 


TOUR MEMBERSHIP OPEN TO: 
Members of Nat'! Collegiate Players 
Members of all Nat’! Drama Groups 
Students in drama, fine arts and theatre 
Teachers of drama or theatre 


FOR ITINERARY AND DETAILS WRITE 


Dr. Ray E. Holcombe MacMurray College, 
N.C.P. Theatres Tour Jacksonville, ti. 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958-59 Season 
Tiger at the Gates 


Three Men on a Horse 
Oklahoma! 


The Importance of Being 
Earnest 


The Corn Is Green 


Write Dept. of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
DIRECTING 

ACTING 


DESIGN 
TELEVISION 


WESTERN 


RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
. = © Sreen ® Radio 
levision ® Play Production 
a 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
15Stt Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


Shaw version of Marcel Achard’s 
Patate, a Parisian hit. Recently the 
French newspaper Arts polled lead- 
ing people of the theatre on this 
subject. Since the comments of four 
noted French authors involved are 
both timely and illuminating, we are 
passing them along—in translations 
that, we trust, are as close to the 
spirit of the originals as the subject 
at hand demands: 

MARCEL AYME: “I spend more 
time in adapting a foreign work than 
in writing a work of my own. One 
has more anxieties or fears vis-a-vis 
a foreign author, and likewise, more 
scruples.” 

JEAN COCTEAU: “The adapter 
must maintain a certain distance 
from the original work. He must 
not try to reproduce exactly, but he 
must have recourse to an exact 
translation in order to better re-cre- 
ate the spirit of the original. In any 
event, he must not allow himself to 
get lost in the details.” 

ANDRE ROUSSIN: “I believe 
that plays must take their chance in 
the form in which they were con- 
ceived by the author, and not with 
the changes that certain adapters 
feel authorized to bring to them, 
visualizing, specifically, the new pub- 
lic to which the play addresses it- 
self. Most of the time such adapters 


Dmitri Shostakovich’s new operetta 
Moscow Cheryemushki had its pre- 
miére in Moscow late in January. A 
decided departure from his output, 
the work is set in a Moscow apart- 
ment block (the Cheryemushki block 
is actually in construction there) and 
deals with dishonest bureaucrats and 
the people’s efforts to contend with 
them. 


pein CONSERVATORY 


SCHOOL 


of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


ACTING * Major in Drama 
DIRECTING * Major in Drama with 
SPEECH minor in Dance 
PRODUCTION * Major in Dance with 
DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN DANCE «* Theatre Course Combined 
BALLET with Music 


Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500. Dormitories for Women. 


FALL TERM SUMMER TERM 


For brochure write 
Albert Alphin, Director 


Dept. R 26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 


dramatic dance. 


Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet. 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. |-May |—Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 


Comprehensive two-year course 
Complete, practical training 
Distinguished faculty of professionals 
Limited enrollment 

Individual attention 

Fully equipped little theatre, radio 
studios 

Successful graduates 
Coeducational 

Approved for veterans 

Fifty-fifth year 

Write for free catalog 


5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


PAM 
STUDIO of SPEECH ARTS 
Professionals — Beginners 
PLACEMENT 
VOICE | PRODUCTION 
PROJECTION 
and 
| CLARITY 
FACILITY 
SPEECH | variety 
Inquire About 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


MARY DE NIO 
200 West 58th Street 


New York 19, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-6388 
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tend to destroy the intent of the play 
rather than to reinforce it.” 
MARCEL PAGNOL: “I learned 
right at the beginning of my career 
as a playwright that only a transla- 
tion is able to convey the spirit of 
my work. Right after my first suc- 
cess with Topaze, a Swedish agent 
had me sign a contract to produce 
my next six plays in Sweden. Along 
comes Marius, which had been writ- 
ten, as is well known, for a small 
theatre in Marseille frequented by 
dock walkers. Nevertheless, the 
Swedish agent wants to put on the 
play in Sweden. I really don’t see 
what my Marseillais can have in 
common with the inhabitants of the 
North Pole. The agent has his for- 
mula: He transposes. everything 
into a Swedish port, the décor, the 
characters, the atmosphere—he for- 
gets nothing. The play is a flop, the 
likes of which has never been seen. 
Shortly afterwards, a second Swede 
comes to find me. He, too, wishes to 
produce Marius, just as it is, with- 
out the slightest change; and they 
haven't stopped playing it since.” 


Cover Lib 

“Howard Teichmann’s article in 
your October issue seemed to indi- 
cate that [disastrous] incidents of 
the type he described were the ex- 
clusive property of the professional 
stage,” writes one of our readers, 
James E. Henry, Jr. of Brooklyn. 
“This is not so. I have seen amateurs 
cope with the unexpected with an 
aplomb that would warm the profes- 
sional heart of the famous Mr. 
Teichmann. One group, the St. Ed- 
mund’s Players of Brooklyn, have 
developed such proficiency in this re- 
gard that they coined a new word 
to describe such activities—the cover 
lib.” 

In defense of his point, Mr. Henry 
cites the valor of Sheila Feeney in 
the face of disaster. Once, when she 
was playing Elwood P. Dowd’s sister 
in Harvey, the on-stage telephone re- 
fused to ring on cue, although she 
could see the stage manager franti- 
cally pressing the button that should 
have produced the desired sound. 
After a moment of indecision, she 
made her entrance with this impro- 
vised speech: “Doctor, I shall have 
to talk to the phone company about 
this phone. You can hardly hear it 
ring.” 

During the group’s production of 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, Ed 
Murnane, who was playing the high- 
ly articulate Sheridan Whiteside, 
found that he had forgotten his final 
speech. This paradox might have 
become a calamity, but the actor ex- 
tricated himself with this cover-lib 
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B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions, These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-2396 
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lhe Most 
Expensive Light 


S is that which is 
masked out or irised down 
by spotlights which have 
no other means of reduc- 
ing spot size. But, plug 
in incandescent or carbon 


arc 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 


Widely released—write for information 
The Diary of Anne Frank 
No Time for Sergeants 
Visit to a Small Planet 
The Happiest Millionaire 
Fair Game 
Dear Delinquent 
Cloud Seven 
Inherit the Wind 
The Brothers Karamazov 
Everyman Today 
Mary Stuart 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


Strong Follow Spotlights > 


J» and the sharp, perfectly round spot actually in- 


creases in brilliance as it is reduced in size. The exclusive, 


single-control, two-element, variablé focal length ob- 


jective lens system is the reason. 


Models projecting up to 15 times more light than other 
comparable spotlights and for throws of over 200 feet. 


Wire collect for 


name of nearest dealer. 


a IR ry | 
| SShong PE 
iu 


everson. on 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE 


TOLEDO |, OHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





Sarah Bernhardt is not dead 
She lives again in 


“SARAH THE DIVINE” 


Arthur William Row's amazing biography 
of the greatest actress in alj history. 


"Magnificent" writes George Freediey, New 
York Morning Telegraph. 


“This book moves with a curious vitality— 
it may well ~~ to be the best of all 
latter-day books on Sarah... .” 

Robert Downing in Variety. 


“The most revealing of any book yet on 
Sarah Bernhardt.” a Le Gallienne. 
9 IMlustrations. $3.00 
Now selling at 
Brentano's, N.Y. 
Drama Book Shop and 
Gimbel's, 33rd St., N.Y. 


—— PROFESSIONAL 
CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL 


Hours 10 A.M.-2 P.M. 
Established 1914 
® Open to pre-professional children 
@ Chartered by New York State 
@ Modern 7 floor building 
© Outstanding Faculty 
© Over alumni 
Have time for Music, Dance, Acting, 
Modeling, etc. 


Grodes 1-12 


For interview or booklet 
Write or phone Miss Barnshaw 
132 West 60th St., New York @3, N.Y. 
Tel. JUdson 2-3116 





GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ame 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


speech: “I have become so flabber- 
gasted in this house I don’t know 
what to say except—good-by.” 

In the days before the Dodgers 
left Brooklyn, we probably would 
have pointed out that strange things 
have a way of occurring in that bor- 
ough. But as Mr. Henry implies, 
they can happen anywhere. And ob- 
viously a pay check is not an abso- 
lute measure of ingenuity. 


Flock and Fold 

The passage of another holiday 
season reminds us that it is time 
once again to extend birthday greet- 
ings to the Lambs, this country’s 
pioneer theatrical club, which was 
organized in 1874. Almost everyone 
who calls himself a theatre buff 
knows about the organization’s home 
in Manhattan's West 44th Street, 
“The Fold.” Considerably fewer 
know about the Edwin Burke The- 
atre within that building, and fewer 
still know that the plays presented 
on its stage have ranged from ten- 
twenty-thirty to the marvels of the 
electronic age. 


During the present theatre season, 
an ambitious program of new works 
is being presented there under the 
supervision of Loring Smith, Conrad 
Nagel and Walter Greaza. As in past 
seasons, these are all-Lambs produc- 
tions; members do the writing, pro- 
ducing, directing and acting. They 
have quite a tradition to uphold. The 
first play produced on that stage was 
The Squaw Man in 1904, with Wil- 
liam Faversham, William S. Hart 
and George Fawcett. It later found 
its way to theatres throughout the 
world. The Squaw Man also found 
its way to Hollywood, where, under 
Cecil B. de Mille’s direction, it made 
motion picture history. It was the 
first production of the Jesse Lasky- 
Samuel Goldwyn-de Mille combine 
of 1914. 

Other successes that originated in 
the club include Her Way Out, star- 
ring Gentleman Jim Corbett; Expe- 
rience, which gave Conrad Nagel one 
of his earliest roles; The Littlest 
Rebel, which starred William and 
Dustin Farnum; and Augustus 
Thomas’ As a Man Thinks, The 
Witching Hour, Harvest Moon and 
The Copperhead. The last of these 
provided a favorite role for Lionel 
Barrymore. In later years, Stalag 17 
had its first showing at the Edwin 
Burke, before moving to Broadway 
and Hollywood. 


The first four works on this sea- 
son’s schedule were Charles Cur- 
ran’s Mr. and Mistress, Richard Car- 
roll’s The Long Summer, John Mar- 
ston’s Object: Murder and William 


TAKE 
THIS STEP 
TO STARDOM 


Get photos made— not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 
your talents as a 


by performer! 
arga kassimir 
511 West 59th Street 

New York 19, New York 


for appointment: CI 5-8986 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


Acting Technique 


for 
Beginners 
182 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 
(Between 22nd & 23rd Streets) 


For information call: 
Algonquin 5-6353 
Plaza 1-0767 





CURT CONWAY'S 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


ACTING TRAINING 
LONNY CHAPMAN 
FACULTY 


DAVID J. STEWART 
ISAIAH SHEFFER 
ESTELLE RITCHIE 
Voice and Speech 


Saturday Classes for Students 
JOSEPH ANTHONY 


MARTIN RITT 
meevons | Cesta 
DIRECTORS VINCENT DONEHUE 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
DANIEL NAGRIN — Body Training 
353 West 48th Street 


New York 36, New York 
Phone: Plaza 7-5380 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS 


Department of Drama 


® 3 theatres, 10 productions an- 
nually, faculty of 18 


© BFA, BS, MFA degrees in 
theatre 


® 66 theatre courses 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 
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David's The Baron Was a Piker.Can; TRAIN 
it be that f th i ‘ 
i at one of these will be an STARDOM DOES NOT 


other Squaw Man? You just never 

know “JUST HAPPEN” 

Hollywood “Variety” calls the 

PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 

No Bull the greatest single contributing source of 
The fine art of paying a compli- stage and screen talent.” 

ment is not without its own perils. THE REASON: 


Richard Adler, who has had a hand | 4 THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 
in composing such successful musi- IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 


cals as The Pajama Game and Damn 
Yankees, found that out after he had 
set Little Women to music for tele- @ Five continuous producing theatres 
vision. After the performance, he for showcasing 
greeted Walter Surovy, husband of © Complete television studio 
one of the leading performers, Risé for student operation 
Stevens, with the assurance that @ Work with professional directors 
“this is the greatest thing that Risé and actors 
has done!” ®@ Certificate or college degree p — . Pav 
< ow : ee sal in theatre arts tage manager in charge of the recent Playhouse 
“ nantly : esi deg ete . — production, “The Waltz of the Toreadors;’ was Carl 
jave you heard her Carmen? Monson, advanced College of Theatre Arts student. 
He is shown here with Broadway star John Abbott. 
Murder Will Out Directing majors who are sufficiently competent to 
2 ml win the coveted position of stage manager for main- 
As if Shakespeareans didn’t have stage—from whom a seasoned cast and crew must 
enough worries in these days of avid Pp pA S pAN D a N\ jAN take orders — generally go on to become outstand- 
researchers, there comes the dis- | _ oper in ~_ eee. 
er : i . | ree advanced student actors were on Stage; 
— _ neg ag yc P a AY H O U S F behind the scenes of the show were sound techni- 
CS ARRITS Th ONS Chet the Care | cians, set designers and lighting artists—students 
erred in placing the murder of Julius enrolled specifically to learn the technical aspects of 
Caesar at “a street before the Capi- ROG ath anthems ta Oe eae wees show business. 
tol” in that city. History says that *% Become professional by working with profes- 
Caesar met hie doom at ‘the Seuste ; thei ; é sionals... at the showcase school Hollywood talent 


h in a oe a ton d scouts watch. 
~—— © A. SO far, 60 goes, TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 


from the standpoint of Shakespear- AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 
ean accuracy. But in 44 B.C., say 


the authorities in 1958, the Senate : ——— : she 
— was being ang gee the VERA SOLOVIOVA Drama—Speech 
enate was meeting in the Theatre R * ee 

| Radio—Television 


of Pompey, a good half mile from 


the spot visualized by the playwright STUDIO OF ACTING A liberal arts college with required speciali 


. Sdwar sibt zation in radio, television, drama, speech or 
and historian Edward Gibbon. “The inspiration and method of work speech and hearing therapy Fully accredit 
The most appropriate response we ||| whtsn ‘Vira "Saieinna geve*me'when't ||| | SLAs BSOUMACS. depres. “Day 

. i “ ~~ : . tantly , € ss s Ss 
can think of comes from Shake- studied with her a vo. Gone equipped electronic television production 
with me, and I shall always be deeply studio provides outstanding facilities for 


speare himself, not surprisingly. It indebted to 3. Benches. doctor television training; broadcasting; announc 
comes from Julius Caesar, in fact "Sunrise at Campobello"’ ing; writing; radio and television produc 
Messala’s speech in Act V: 


tion. Professional acting; directing: play- 
tameieinepeedh te ae: Professional Training og RR hy 
° ) for well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
child, 
Why dost thou show to the 
apt thought of men 


college FM radio station. Coed. Placemen 
STAGE and TELEVISION assistance. “ — 
The things that are not? © CARNEGIE HALL Emerson College 


@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 








ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING TERM Coteleg: Admissions Secretary 
— azsientee 881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Sadenentatetinn 
error, soon conceiv d, STUDIO 60! JUDSON 6-5546 100 Senses a 
Thou never com'st unto a 


happy birth, 
But kill’st the mother that 


ngend’red thee!” The 
ee — | | NEIGHBORHOOD 
Ome Royal Ballet, complete with || DAYKARHANOVA PLAYHOUSE 


Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes, | School of the Theatre 


was scheduled to go before the mo- S C 4 0 0 L we STAG E a 


tion-picture cameras of the Rank or- Two Yeoss latensive ‘Trefaing 
ganization in January. Paul Czinner, SS." 

who directed The Bolshoi Ballet, has Co-Director od c 

been announced as director of the Joseph Anthony cn Siiiiin tiiiheed Maia 

new film, which will include selec- June 15 - July 24 
tions from Royal Ballet productions 

of Swan Lake, The Firebird and On- 27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 


dine. The last of the three is Fred- TRafalgar 7-5834 340 ag a York 22 

















Catalog A on request 


Interviews by appointment 
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PHOTOS THIS ISSUE 


“FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY” | com Jy Tam 


Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America . Friedman-Abeles 


“Amazed at the performance”’ 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


10 Werner J. Kuhn 
, 14, 15, 16, 20 Louis Mélancon 
Mishkin 


““YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND Jen Jooshin 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL” ! Will Rapport 


University of Minnesota Martha Swope 
.72 Opera News 


, 33, 36, 38, 40,43 Sedge LeBlang 
Photo Associates 


The “Critics” Acclaim Outstanding Frank Haines 


Nancy Sorensen 


DAVIS CONSOLETTE portable dimmers. [NES red Fk 


especially designed for educational theater oie 
Dallas Morning News 
Whitestone 
Paris Match 
Bob Golby 
Tony Perry 


United Press 
International 





SUMMER STOCK 
CAPE COD 


Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, handle traveling You will appear at three Cape Cod 


shows, and light presentations away from the stage. They are convenient to trans- 7 pentees 7 - a — we 

port, easy for students to operate and ‘ intain. E eminent in its field. Cap Cod is 
» C85} : § inexpensive to ‘ . 

- — maintain. Each Consolette where hundreds of talented young 


portable controls 12,000 watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and people have trained for theatre and 
12 auxiliary switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or T.V., because Broadway comes to 
any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control sliders the Cape each summer, and contacts 


be A Vv t 5 and numbered positions make it easy to follow your light- are important. Yet the cost of board 
‘ and lodging is less than attending just 
ing layout. Consolette Portables may be used in banks see asinns sates es 
an ordinary playhouse. 


D1 OAPAERS of any number. Mail the coupon today for full informa- 


tines If you feel you have real talent for 


theatre or television, write for the 
Apprentice Catalogue, but give full 


ARIEL DAVIS Please send me complete information 0 details about yourself (your back- 


. Gentlemen k ground and ambitions) in first letter. 
Manufacturing Co. Have your local representative call [] ? ’ 


M iKETS OT 
DAVIS DIMMERS My name 
naan My address: 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
Post Office Box 798 
SOUTH YARMOUTH 

<—e ; Reis! (Cape Cod) 

In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Alberta MASSACHUSETTS 
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OFFSTAGE 

(Continued from page 79) 
erick Ashton’'s version of the tale of 
the water sprite whose venture into 
matrimony with a mortal comes to a 
sad end. With Fonteyn and Somes 
in the leading roles, the new full- 
length ballet itself has been coming 
to a very happy end in London these 
evenings, just as the Giraudoux- 
Valency dramatic version brought 
sorrow to no one off stage five years 
ago. 


BOOKS 


The Laurel Shakespeare. Four 
texts, presented in separate volumes, 





representing a modern restoration of | 
the original folios, edited by Rutgers | 


University Professor Francis Fergus- 
son. The plays are Hamlet, with a 
modern commentary by Maurice 
Evans; Richard III, with comments 
by Stuart Vaughan; Romeo and 
Juliet, commented by W. H. Auden, 
and The Taming of the Shrew, with 
a commentary by Margaret Webster. 
(Dell, paper, 35 cents each) 


Shaw on Theatre, edited by EF. J. 
West. Fifty years of essays, letters 
and articles collected for the first 
time in book form, all relating to 
some aspect of drama. (Hill and 
Wang, 306 pp., $3.95) 


Shining Trumpets, a History of Jazz 
by Rudi Blesh. A new edition of the 
1946 work, telling the noisy, bespan- 
gled story of jazz—from the African 
jungles, and beginnings in the Delta 
and New Orleans, down through the 
styles known as Kansas City, Chicago, 
New York, boogiewoogie, bop, cool, 


progressive and funky. The saga of | 


the music and its creators. With in- 
dex and musical examples. (Knopf, 
410 pp., $7.50) 


The Moderns and Their World. A 
gallery from the whole world of the 
painters of our time, containing 
ninety-six full-page reproductions, 
half of them in color. About fifty art- 


| 


ists are represented, from Cézanne | 


through Picasso, Matisse, Dufy, Rou- 
ault, Bonnard, Utrillo, Chagall, 
Braque, Klee, Modigliani, Kandinsky, 
Dali, Rivera, Paul Nash, John Marin 
and others. There is a lengthy intro- 
duction by Sir John Rothenstein, di- 
rector of the Tate Gallery, who com- 
ments on the shaping of the schools 
and styles. (Philosophical Library, 96 
pp., $12) 
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Another Mutual Hardware First... 
Noiseless Scenic Pulleys 


Here’s still another addition to 
Mutual Hardware’s growing list of 
new and improved stagecraft equip- 
ment—noiseless scenic pulleys. These 
new pulleys are strong, quiet and 
smooth running—lighter in weight 
for lower shipping costs. Sheaves are 
made of durable, long-wearing, white 


Catalog No. 
Single Sheave #2629 
6 #2633 
Double Sheave #3216 
" = #3217 


Length 


3-7/8” 


3-3/16” 


3-1/16” 
3-5/16” 


nylon—and will accommodate up to 
No. 10 lashline or 5/16’’ manila rope. 
Metal bodies are corrosion resistant 
for trouble-free storage. Whatever 
your stagecraft needs, select from the 
most complete and modern supply 
available—at Mutual Hardware. 


Sheave Dia. 
1-%” 
2-3” 
1-%” 
2-3” 


Weight 
1-¥2 oz. 
2-¥2 oz. 
2-¥2 oz. 
2-% 02. 


List Price 
$1.25 
1.35 

1.60 


Introductory discount, 25% — Minimum order, $10. net 


piles “Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 


Mutual Hardware Corp. - 


141 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
California: Mr. J. Mitnick, 1357 No. Alta Vista Bivd., Hollywood 
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LITTLE THEATRE 
OF THE ROCKIES 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


23rd Season 


The West's outstanding college 
theatre. Six major productions — 
July 2 to August 7, 1959. 

Applications for membership accepted 
until May Ist. Blanks may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Helen Langworthy, 
Little Theatre of the Rockies, Colorado 
State College, Greeley, Colorado. Schol- 
arships for technical work and acting. 
Rehearsals begin June 15th. 


In the famed Corning Glass 
Center, Corning, N. Y. 


TENTH YEAR 
CORNING SUMMER 
THEATRE 


featuring a unique programming concept 


RESIDENT COMPANY ®@ STARS 
AND PACKAGE PRODUCTIONS 


We will accept a limited number of earnest 
theatre students and young professionals for 
our well planned and integrated apprentice 
program. Some scholarships available 

Send complete resume and photo to: Omar 
K. Lerman, 20-31 Shore Bivd. Long Island 
City 5, N. Y. 


Member—Council of Resident 
Stock Theatres 


Se ete eee ee en en ee ee ee 


=> 


“SUMMER OF 
MUSICALS" 


at the Grand Theatre—Sullivan, Ill. 


‘Central Illinois’ Only 
Professional Theatre 


3rd Season 
June 24-Aug. 30, 1959 


Offers 12 Tuition-Free Apprenticeships to 


talented singer-actors, dancers and techni- 
cians. Apprentices have the opportunity of 
appearing in ten of B'way's latest musicals 
in support of a N.Y. cast. Also six paying 
scholarships are available to experienced 
apprentices 

For full information: 


GUY S. LITTLE, JR. 
Box 185—Sullivan, Ill. 


ChaseBarn 
Playhouse | 


Apprentice School 
July 7— August 30, 1959 


Daily acting classes. Opportunities to act 
with Equity company. 
Managing Director, KEN ROCKEFELLER 
For folder, write: 


MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
CHASE FARM COLONY 
WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





APPRENTICE and ACT 
2 w) 


ABAVYAA 
SREATAR 
1 ith Summer Season 


DORSET PLAYHOUSE 


Dorset, Vermont 
GENEROUS ACTING ASSIGNMENTS 
UNDER A VARIETY OF DIRECTORS 

COMFORTABLE COMPANY RESIDENCE 
00 A WEEK ROO 


FRED & PATRICIA CARMICHAEL 
1226 Palhamdale Avenue 
Patham Manor, New York 


Central Ohio Professional 
Summer Theatre 


Playhouse-on-the-Green 


at Columbus, Ohio 


announces 


Six Tuition-Free 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


® Fifth Season ® Equity Company 
®@ Act with New York Professionals 
® Experience in Every Department 


For Information Write 
Joseph K. Weaver, Gen. Mgr. 
Box 306, Worthington, Ohio 


offer an intensive 
individualized course of training 
and showcase 


by a 
working producer-director 
242 W. 56th St. N.Y.C. 19 
Circle §-954/ 


General Books: 

Best American Plays: Fourth Series 
1951-1957, edited by John Gassner. 
The complete texts of John van Dru- 
ten’s ] Am a Camera, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and 
The Rose Tattoo, Eugene O'Neill's 
A Moon for the Misbegotten, Michael 
V. Gazzo's A Hatful of Rain, William 
Inge’s Picnic and Bus Stop, Robert 
Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy, Ar- 
thur Miller’s A View from the Bridge 
and The Crucible, Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee’s Inherit the 
Wind, Herman Wouk’s The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, Jan de Har- 
tog’s The Fourposter, George Axel- 
rod’s The Seven Year Itch, Thornton 
Wilder’s The Matchmaker, Ira Levin 
and Mac Hyman’s No Time for Ser- 
geants, and George S. Kaufman and 
Howard Teichmann’s The Solid Gold 
Cadillac. In a general introduction, 
Gassner reviews the entire seven- 
year period and relates the play- 
wrights and their plays to the history 
and environment of the time. (Crown, 
648 pp., $5.75) 


Bulwer and Macready, a Chronicle 
of the Early Victorian Theatre, 
edited by Charles H. Shattuck. The 
letters, diary notes and other memor- 
abilia that flew back and forth be- 
tween William Charles Macready, 
the actor-producer, and Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton, the playwright, from 
1836 to 1866. Indexed. (University of 
Illinois Press, 278 pp., $5.75) 


The Collector’s Jazz by John S8. 
Wilson. Leading music men and their 
recordings of traditional and swing. 
A guide for the neophyte and veter- 
an jazz collector alike, covering jazz 
styles developed before World War 
II. Indexed. (Lippincott, paper, 319 
pp., $1.45) 


The Idiom of the People, edited by 
James Reeves. Folk-song collector 
Cecil Sharp amassed much tradition- 
al poetry in the process of transcrib- 
ing traditional melodies from the lips 
of country people. Editor Reeves has 
chosen 115 ballad poems from the lot. 
Index of first lines. (Macmillan, 244 
pp., $4.50) 


The Medieval Theatre in the Round 
by Richard Southern. Theatrical 
staging in England during the Mid- 
dle Ages, including the use of the 
circular theatre, the wheeled pa- 
geant-waggon, the meaning of the 
“Place” and the “Scaffold.” Indexed. 
(Theatre Arts Books, 240 pp., $8.50) 

Papier-Mache by Lillian Johnson. 
A step-by-step procedure for work- 
ing with a substance that lends itself 
to everything from playful figures 
to serious sculpture. (David McKay, 
88 pp., $3.95) 





PO PR RR RRERARRAS 


JOHN VARI AND ALFRED CHRISTIE’S 


AMPLON A2yhonse 


HAMPTON, N. H. 
Located on the famous 
New Hampshire coast. 

11TH GALA SEASON 
JULY 4-AUG. 29 
EQUITY COMPANY 


New interviewing for a limited number 
ef superior acting and technician ap- 


prentices. No fee. 
For a intment write: 
SOHN ——., 


Member of Council of 
Resident Stock Theatres 





CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Acting ® Production 
® Design for the Theatre 
® Playwriting 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Catalog. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park * Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





Wagabond School of the 


Drama 
10 Weeks Opening June 30 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 


Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


Fiat Rock, N. C. 


Renowned Summer Resort 





Wv0rrer 


Ralph Richardson by Harold Hob- 
son. An illustrated study of the 
famed British actor’s work, with a 
list of his appearances on stage and 
screen. The man who plays the part 
of the “ordinary man” so well is far 
from ordinary, says the author, who 
is drama critic of London’s Sunday 
Times. (Macmillan. 98 pp., $3.75) 

The Technique of Stage Lighting 
by R. Gillespie Williams. The scien- 
tific, engineering and artistic aspects 
of stage lighting dealt with in a 
comprehensive book. Second edition 
of the 1947 work. Indexed. (Pitman, 
198 pp., $7.50) 


THEATRE ARTS, MARCH, 1959 





Bring ate arts into y ur own home... 
X c a 


aman 


\arch® 


Any one of these 


valuable works- 


= ae VALUES 


4 ay ‘< UP TO 


$20.00 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


SEVEN ARTS 
BOOK SOCIETY 


The Seven Arts Book Society, Inc. 
portraits of the humbie people he loved. Brilliant c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 


commentary on each of the plates and analysis 205 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. ¥ 
of Van Gogh's special vision of reality 
Published at $15.00 


he beautiful volumes pictured above are recent selections offered 
to members of THE SEVEN ArTS Book Society at prices far below 
retail. Each is beautifully bound and printed, authoritative in its field. 


As an introduction to membership in the Society, we urge you to take 
your choice of these outstanding books for only $5.00, a fraction of 
their value. As a member you will receive each monthly issue of the 
beautifully illustrated Seven Arts News, containing a review of the 
forthcoming selection and a list of the many fine books available to 
members... all at special low membership prices. 


Now you can fill your home with the finest books on the arts, volumes 
which are certain to hold a prominent place in your library and be a 
source of pride and enjoyment to you and your family. 


THE MOVIES. By Richard Griffith and Arthur Mayer 
in cooperation with the Museum of Modern Art 
456 pages, over 1500 photographs, 9” x 12”. A 
huge and enthralling pictorial history showing 
the movies’ growth into one of today’s most 
important art forms Published at $15.00 


MASTERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By John 
Peter. 232 photographs, 230 pages, 942” x 1234’ 
18 illustrations in text. Bibliography, indexes. A 
collection of vivid reproductions of the finest 
structures conceived by more than 60 of the 
world’s best known architects: Sullivan, Wright 
Le Corbusier, Van der Rohe and more than 60 


Please enroll me as a member and 
send me, for only $5.00 (plus postage 
BRUEGHEL. Edited and with an introduction by and handling), the set or book I have 
Gustav Gluck. 82 plates in full color, 143 pages indicated by encircling the appropriate 
1112” x 14”. Peter Brueghel the Elder was one of number at the right. I am to receive 
the greatest and most original artists of all time Free a Se nen a a R. 

agree to Uy as i¢W as acgditional DOOKS 
n 
a this re ag — the pre pee hon poslete from the more than 100 titles offered 
of man, his Simple pleasures and sublime beliers during the course of a year. I may resign 
have all been reproduced in the wonderful detail 


- t without any obligation after buying m 
of Brueghel’s originals. Published at $20.00 -yareer Pee oe ee aii 


others Published at $15.00 


MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited, with an In- 
troduction by Beaumont and Nancy Newhall. 192 
pages, 934” x 1114”; more than 150 Black-and- 
white photograps; individual biographies, tech- 
nical data and Index. The work of the foremost 
masters of the camera is here presented for the 
first time in a single volume. Published at $12.50 
VAN GOGH. Text by Meyer Shapiro. 50 full-page 
reproductions in color, 20 monochrome illustra- 
tions, 132 pages, 934” x 13”. An unmatched 
gallery of Van Gogh's greatest paintings: haunt- 
ing self-portraits, restless fields and landscapes, 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited 
and with an introduction by Edward MacCurdy 
In two volumes. A magnificent record of the re 
flections of Leonardo: in philosophy, science, art 
invention, in Life itself, the first manifestations 
of the speculative mind of Modern Man 
Published at $10.00 


7 TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 50 superb color plates, 150 


pages, text by Douglas Cooper. Here in ali its 
color and excitement is the life of Count Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec. With fantastic skill and a 
passion for frankness and truth, he set down for 
all time the excitement of Montmartre 
Published at $15.00 


DON'T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY... MAIL TODAY! 


Note: Save the cost of postage and 
handling of your introductory offer by 
enclosing check or money order 


2s 4e3 'On7 


Name 
Street 
City : Zone State ae 
TA 3-59S 





NOW-—A Wonderful Way to Enjoy Hit Broadway Shows—RIGHT AT HOME 


e WITHOUT WAITING MONTHS FOR TICKETS © WITHOUT PAYING EXTRAVAGANT PRICES — 


A few scenes from 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 


Start with this sparkling, romantic laugh-riot 


QOMANOF, 
JULIET 


Written by and Starring PETER USTINOV 


Yours x IOS 


-+-if You Join THE FIRESIDE THEATRE Now 


and agree to accept as few as four selections during the coming year 


FOR 
ONLY 


Fireside Theatre Members Regularly Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These: | 
Ss =” > <> 
me” e “hi . SF 5) 24 


THE MUSIC MAN SUNRISE ATCAMPOBELLO BLUE DENIM NEW GIRL IN TOWN 


~ 
~~ 


Py, 


> 


Why We Make This 
Sensational Offer 


HAT’S RIGHT! A single 
you a handsome tliustrated 


DIME will bring 
hard-cover edi 
tion of this wondert edy to introduce 
you to the many advantages 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRI 
Written by TV and 
Ustinov (who also created its leading role on 
Broadway ROMANOFF AND JULIET is a de 
lighttul satire that takes place in a tiny imaginar 
Europe ind nters around the 


otf membership in 


picture star Peter 


country in 
mance between the 
ambassador and the 


jor. A 


of state areal 


lding to the 


in an attempt to save 
ex-boyfriend wh« 


scene and a female chosen by t 


Soviets to be the Russ The res 


iS am uproarious S$} 


A $2.95 Value For Just Ten Cents 


This play sells regu tor $2 n the 


lisher’s edition. But 


is of we 


kee] ip with the 
Broadway success¢ 
as members of this 
plays. In the 


top shows as: My Fazsr 


past the 
pa 


. ¢ 
4 a 


THE DARK AT 
THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 


ive Rinzin 
Music Man 

That Lady I Sat 
Now 
Py 


i 


OK ft 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 
ey en the ’ f Br 


theatre 


idwa 


hit 


i 


Mail Coupon With Only 10¢ Today 


S 
I 


r [ ROMANOFI \ND 
T. We w hig t 


ULI 
ng wit 


Visit TO AUNTIE MAME BELLS ARE RINGING 


A SMALL PLANET 


7 days and your membership will be cancelled 
Burt, no matter what you decide 


AND JULIET wll your 


within 

you'll owe nothing 
to do, ROMANOFI 
keep for a dime 

To take of this special no-risk introduc 
tory offer, mail upon with 10¢ NOW THE 
Fireside Theatre, Dept. 9-TA-3, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


| 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $2.85 TO YOU! | 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 9-TA-3, cs 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
I enclose 10¢. Send me ROMANOFF 

it Sintnetion at 


wi tne ectior é the spe 


advantage 


AND 


JULIET 


brochure * 
play in advance 

as few as four plays 

and I will be billed only $1.98 
me i accept even thou 


| 

| 

l 

| 

l 

— 

to $3.50 sub : if 
——"” oe 
| 

! 

| 

l 

! 

| 


a year out ol t! 


ns. After tak 
ROMANOFPYI 


ng four. I may re 
AND JULIET i 
hether or not I 





